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In the. News . 


J. Brooxs NicnHots, Jr., director 
of public relations for the American 
Credit Indemnity Company, Balti- 
more, a member of the NACM Insur- 
ance Advisory Council and Commit- 
tee, has been elected president of the 
newly organized Baltimore Chapter 
of the American Public Relations As- 
sociation. 


Coun C. CAMPBELL, vice president 
and secretary-treasurer, W. Clark 
Ltd., Montreal, has been awarded the 
honorary degree of Fellow of the 
Credit Institute (F.C.I.), Canadian 
Credit Institute, CCMTA, the only 
person to be so honored for 1956. 


Miss Acnes Pie, J. P. LeVeque 
Company, St. Louis, has been elected 
president of the newly - organized 
Downtown Business & Professional 


Women’s Club. 


WittiaM F. TempLin, credit and 
office manager, Meredith WOW, Inc., 
Omaha, is now president of the 
Omaha chapter of the National Asso- 
ciation of Cost Accountants. 


V. P. SCHUMACHER, vice president, 
Texas Bank & Trust Company, Dallas, 
has been elected president of the Uni- 


versity of Michigan Club of Dallas. 


RaLtpH D. WITHINGTON, senior vice 
president, The Philadelphia National 
Bank, has been appointed a member 
of the Philadelphia Parking Author- 
ity. Mr. Withington is past president 
of the Credit Association of Eastern 
Pennsylvania, and past director 


NACM. 


Henning W. Prentis, Jr., chair- 
man, Armstrong Cork Company, Lan- 
caster, Pa., has been awarded the 
1956 Henry Laurence Gantt Gold 
Meda! for “distinguished achievement 
in industrial management as a service 
to the community.” The medal is 
given jointly by the American Man- 
agement Association and the Amer- 
ican Society of Mechanical Engineers. 


Mrs. Bee Bus, vice president, 
Valley National Bank, Phoenix, has 
been elected president of the National 
Association of Bank Women. Miss 
lwers MILLER, assistant vice presi- 
dent, First City National Bank of 
Houston, Texas, was elected vice 
president. 


AGENT! 
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Naturally, you want the best protection you can 
get for your home, your car and your business. 
The first step—and most important one—is to 
pick the right agent or broker! 


There are some guideposts to help you. 
Here's what you should look for: 


1) Is he-an independent businessman? 
2) Does he represent the company you want? 
3) Will he give you personal, interested service? 


On all these counts, and many more, you'll find that your local agent of 
The Home Insurance Company measures up to the highest standards. 
You'll find, too, that it’s wise to buy the best—the combination of 
quality insurance provided by The Home and quality service and 
advice offered by your Home agent. Why not see him today? 


ORGANIZED 1853 
Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N. Y. 
FIRE * AUTOMOBILE - MARINE 


The Home Indemnity Company, an affiliate, writes 
Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds 


A stock company represented by over 40,000 independent local agents and brokers 
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True Accounting 


governments of the other nations of the world. This in itself is an arresting 

fact, and while our production and earning capacity exceeds that of any 
other nation, the staggering total of debt is nevertheless something that cannot 
be brushed aside as of no significance. What is even more discomforting is the 
fact that no accurate estimate is available as to the contingent debt of our 
government. In its various guarantees of loans and mortgages and in its various 
additional commitments, billions of dollars of possible and perhaps probable 
added debt is in sight. Despite our tax collections, the highest in the history of 
the world, no progress has been made in reducing this debt. Quite the contrary, 
every ingenuity must be resorted to in order that the debt be kept within 
statutory limitations. 

No longer is it the practice to build post offices and put the cost in the 
budget; nowadays many of them are built by private investors and leased to 
the government with eventual government ownership, but the annual lease 
payment is the only item in the budget. This is a sound business program but 
it camouflages the real budget as a basis for comparison with budgets of other 
years. Some of the military housing is presently being financed outside the 
budget. That is equally true of farm aid procured directly from banks with 
government guarantee. The many E bonds that are outstanding are now being 
reflected, so we are told, at their cash-in value at a given time instead of their 
maturity value. 


O UR government debt is almost twofold the combined indebtedness of the 


Most of these accounting changes are businesslike but there can be no denial 
of the fact that they do for comparative purposes distort our true budget and 
debt picture. What is needed in government affairs is a consistently sound busi- 
ness accounting. If we speak of a budget this year as compared to other years, we 
want to know that the basis of the construction of the budget is identical in 
specifications to that of other years. 


If there has been a change, the public should be fully informed of this. A 
private business would not get a certificate from a reputable accounting firm 
without a qualifying explanatory note indicating the new accounting procedure. 

The debts we face are difficult enough to cope with. We can and must repay 
these in time. We can and must service them. 

The misconception, however, that arises from the way we determine the debt, 
if we change methods of accounting or evaluation, can be even more dangerous. 

There has been a great deal of respect at all times for government accounting. 
It should be maintained. Any change in accounting methods by the government 
should be called to the attention of the people who work to pay both the 
service charge and the debt. Our people are entitled to know the nature of the 
liabilities they must service and discharge. 
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THE MARCH COVER 


VERYONE likes a good sales- 

man, and that includes the credit 
executive. However, when the sales- 
man turns proprietor, and his selling 
ability, character and integrity are 
not complemented with management 
experience, the credit manager may 
find himself meeting a sizable prob- 
lem head-on. 

How such a challenge at the Mosler 
Safe Company was met and an- 
swered, with the cooperation of the 
dealer and his banker, is described 
in the article on page 12 of this issue 
by Carl J. Helferich, credit manager. 

Mr. Helferich, whose biography 
accompanies the article, is shown 


PS Be Edad el 


(center) in the cover group with 
John Mosler (left), executive vice 
president, arid Martin S. Coleman, 
vice president and treasurer. 

John Mosler, brother of President 
Edward H. Mosler, attended Exeter 
and Princeton University and served 
in the Counter Intelligence Corps in 
World War II. He began his first 
duties in the Mosler Company’s Bos- 
ton office in 1942, advanced to man- 
ager of the New York sales office and 
on to national director of sales. He 
was elected a vice president in 1950 
and executive vice president in Au- 
gust 1952, 

Mr. Coleman joined the company 
in 1945 as controller, was elected vice 
president and treasurer and a mem- 
ber of the board of directors in 1952. 

Graduate in 1937 from New York 
University’s school of commerce, he 
became a certified public accountant 
thtee years later and operated his 
wn accounting firm until 1942. 
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Washington 


@ IN THE FRONT RANK of measures before the 
85th Congress which are of special interest to 
credit executives is the Robertson Bill, on which 
hearings have started before the Senate banking 
and currency committee. The Robertson measure 
would advance the par payment of checks. No 
specific reference to par clearance is made in 
the bill, but it does contain a proposed amend- 
ment to the Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion (FDIC) Act to make FDIC-insured banks 
subject to the same interest regulations as now 
prevent Federal Reserve member banks from ac- 
cepting non-par checks for clearance. 

Since most banks are insured under FDIC, 
the provision amounts, in effect, to a national 
par clearance measure. Here then is a way to 
obtain nationwide par clearance of bank checks, 
for which the National and local credit associa- 
tions have been fighting for years. The provision 
is contained in Financial Institutions Act of 
1957, Title III, Sec. 26. What is “par clear- 
ance”? The right to receive 100 cents on the 
dollar fur your customer’s check. 


Hoover Commission Proposals 


The Hoover Commission has tried in every 
way possible to obtain greater economy and 
eliminate waste in the Federal Government. In 
this it has had the wholehearted support of our 
National and local associations. Look for some 
20 new economy measures to be introduced soon 
in this Congress. 

They will include (1) modernization of Fed- 
eral personnel practices and establishment of 
a “Senior Civil Service” to attract and hold 
skilled administrators; (2) mutualization of cer- 
tain Federal lending agencies and elimination 
of subsidies from certain Federal lending pro- 
grams; (3) further basic reforms in Govern- 
ment budget and accounting practices; (4) re- 
organization of military sea and air transport 
services to take them out of competition with 
private carriers; and (5) modernization of sur- 
plus property disposal methods by both military 
and civilian agencies. 

These bills warrant wide membership support. 
If you are wondering what these proposals mean 
to you personally, we need only point out that 
the Hoover measures enacted by the last Con- 
gress will realize eventual savings to the Govern- 
ment of $532 millions a year. Since the Hoover 
Commission first started its campaign in 1949, 
a total of over $7 billions in Federal savings has 
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been directly due to enactment of its recom- 
mendations. Congressional appropriations for 
the Hoover Commission in all that time have 
been less than $5 millions. That’s a return to 
date of $1,400 on each dollar invested. 

In these days of soaring Government costs, it 
is to the direct personal interest of every tax- 
payer that he give all the support he can to the 
Hoover recommendations. 


. 
Bankruptcy Measures 


You will recall that last year after having en- 
acted the Referees’ salary increase bill and the 
Trustees’ fees bill (both strongly supported by 
our Association), the 84th Congress adjourned 
leaving two NACM-backed bankruptcy measures 
high and dry. These were the socalled “Arrange- 
ments Bill” introduced by the House judiciary 
committee chairman, Emanuel Celler, and the 
socalled “Tax Priority Bill” introduced by Repre- 
sentative Carroll Reece at the request of Paul. J. 
Viall, treasurer, Chattanooga Medicine Com- 
pany, and immediate past president, National 
Association of Credit Men. 

Members will be glad to learn that both these 
measures have now been reintroduced in the 
present Congress. The Arrangements Bill (H.R. 
13—Celler) would make the filing of a plan of 
arrangement at the time of petition under Chap- 
ter XI of the Bankruptcy Act permissive rather 
than mandatory, but would provide for later 
filing within limits. 

It would also provide for modification of a 
plan once it has been confirmed, allowances to 
attorneys, accountants and agents, referral to 
a referee by the clerk of the court in the judge’s 
absence, and adjudication of a debtor on con- 
sent, without hearing. 

Under the present Bankruptcy Act, filing of 
a plan at the time of petition is mandatory and 
does not allow a debtor time to confer with 
creditors for the most workable and realistic 
plan. H.R. 13 would correct this as well as the 
other situations mentioned. 

The second bill (H.R. 2171—Reece) would 
generally restrict to within one year before 
bankruptcy the unlimited exception now allowed 
tax claims from release upon a bankrupt’s dis- 
charge. This exception would apply, generally, 
not only to cases where the tax is due and owing 
within the one year prior to bankruptcy, but to 
cases involving failure to file returns or involving 
fraud. Tax priority claims, over the claims of 
other creditors, would also generally be similarly 





restricted by this bill to within the year before 
the bankruptcy proceedings are commenced. 

This bill was introduced late in the last Con- 
gress and time did not then permit hearings. 
Every attempt is now being made to obtain these 
hearings. 

it is believed that the chief stumbling block 
to this legislation will be the taxing authorities, 
who traditionally have opposed measures of this 
nature. A point which these authorities fre- 
quently overlook is that when a bankrupt busi- 
ness is heavily ridden with years and years of 
back taxes, there is little in it to interest general 
creditors. Any efforts and expenses of creditors 
then accrue to the benefit of Government alone. 
With the proposed one-year limitation, it is more 
than likely that more such debtors could be suc- 
cessfully rehabilitated into both sound tax-pay- 
ing businesses and good customers, rather than 
being losses on both accounts. Should the Reece 
Bill be enacted, it should also be an inducement 
to the Internal Revenue people to increase their 
vigilance with regard to tax delinquent busi- 
nesses and bring about more prompt enforce- 


OFFICIAL TEXTS —of all mobilization 
agency regulations may be had, free of 
charge, by writing the Information Division 
of the agency involved, Washington 25, D.C. 
THE FEDERAL REGISTER—a Government 
daily publication, which contains full texts 
of all regulations, is available from the 
Superintendent of Documents, also at Wash- 
ington 25. 


ment of tax collections. This would be of benefit 
to both Government and business. H.R. 2171 
therefore merits full support. 


Tax Priorities vs. Mechanics’ Liens 

One of our Chicago. members, Harry Judd, 
writes: 

“Early this year the Supreme Court of the 
United States dealt a hurting blow to credit 
men with their decision in the case of U. S. v. 
White Bear Brewing Co., 350 U.S. 1010 (1956). 
The gist of the holding in this case seems to be 
that a mechanic’s lien claimant stands on no bet- 
ter footing than an ordinary creditor when it 
comes to priority as between his claim and a 
Federal tax claim. This means that goods can be 
sold on the basis of a lien and then have the 
Government take over all monies by a tax lien. 

“Perhaps the only true way to correct the 
problem involved is by legislation, and it is my 
understanding that in January, 1955, Senator 
Carl T. Curtis of Nebraska introduced a bill 
in Congress to prevent such a decision as that 
one recently made by the Supreme Court. Con- 
gress did not enact the legislation. It is possible 
that the next Congress would enact such legisla- 
tion. . 

“It seems to me that all creditors, particularly 
those in the construction industry or who sell 


to the construction industries, would be vitally 
interested. The local and National associations, 
as well as these members, should know about this 
and do all in their power to push for such legis- 
lation.” 

Since this letter Senator Curtis of Nebraska 
has reintroduced his bill. It is now S. 514, “to 
provide that a Federal tax lien shall not be valid 
as against a holder of a mechanic’s lien until 
notice of such tax lien has been duly filed.” 
Representative Frank E. Smith of Mississippi 
has introduced similar legislation in the House— 


H.R. 451. 


Taxation of Cooperatives 


A bill aimed at putting cooperatives which 
directly compete with private. fully taxed busi- 
ness on the same tax basis as those businesses 
has been introduced by Representative Noah 
Mason of Illinois as H.R. 501. Through the 
years our National Association has urged such 
legislation by resolution at its Annual Credit 
Congresses. 

The present bill proposes to treat such coop- 
erative corporations, their stockholders and their 
patrons in exactly the same manner, taxwise, 
as regular corporations and their stockholders 
are treated. The cooperative corporation would 
pay tax at the full corporate rate on all its 
earnings before making any distribution of divi- 
dends on stock and dividends on_ patronage. 
Stockholders and patrons would pay tax at the 
full individual rate on their receipts of dividends, 
with the same exclusion of $50 and with the 
4 per cent tax credit the law now gives to regu- 


‘lar dividend recipients. 


Rosert L. Roper 


- 


@. First orveER of business in the new Congress + 


to be asked by the House subcommittee on mo; 
nopoly will be action on antitrust legislation; 


passed by the House last year but left untouched 


by the Senate in the closing rush. Chairman 
Emanuel Celler (Dem., N.Y.) wants the proposed 
legislation ready for the House by the end of 
March. Besides pre-merger notification require- 
ment, the measure is expected to resurrect the 
strict rules on bank mergers of the earlier bill. 


@ Wuen the International Monetary Fund 
agreed to a standby extension of a $262.5 million 
line of credit to help France out of problems of 
adjustment of her balance of payments, the action 
represented the largest commitment by the Fund 
since $300 millions were granted the United 
Kingdom in the 1947 last quarter and 1948 first 
quarter. 


@ InsurRANCE dividends of $210 millions will be 
paid by the Veterans Administration in 1957 to 
World War II policyholders and $26 millions on 
World War I policies, including the first dividend 
in a quarter century on term policies of the 
World War I program. 
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So You Want a Loan! 


. .. Looking Beyond the Formal Balance Sheet and the Profit and 
Earnings Statement, Your Banker Studies the People Making Them 


\ \ J HAT major factors besides the figures in the columns of financial statements does a bank officer 
take into consideration in weighing his decision on an application for a loan? 

Because the answers have twofold significance to the credit executive—both how to prepare his 
“case” in the event such request is contemplated for his own company, and how to advise his accounts 
when they have need of working funds—Credit and Financial Management sought the views of bankers 
representing a wide range of business and industrial interests and geographical centers. 

So great was the response that the replies will be published in installments. The first apres herewith. 

i 


Many considerations besides the balance sheet and profit and loss statement are 
banks’ officials, but all agree on this fundamental: 


scussed by the 


Besides capital and conditions, the banker is primarily concerned with management of the business, 
the human element, and that includes measurements of character, ability and experience, plus depth 


of executive personnel. 


Efficiency of plant and equipment is part of the determinant of credit worthiness. So, too, are 
“compensating balances," the purpose for which the loan would be used, the "feel" of the case, past 
histories of the principals, the balance among sales, operational and administrative responsibilities, the 


security—and a host of additional factors. 


One vice president, “looking behind the figures and finding the people," places these requisites 
foremost: constructive purpose, ability to repay, cooperation and understanding. He sums up: "If this 
means visits and calls, then visit—and visit—and visit!" 


Management Important Factor; 
Labor Also Has Leading Role 


FRANK E. JEROME 
President 
Seattle-First National Bank 
Seattle, Washington 


. HERE has been no change in the basic fundamentals 
of extending credit which involves the three “C’s” 
—character, capacity and capital—to which may be 
added a further “C”—conditions. 

Beyond the formal balance sheet, profit and loss state- 
ment, and other financial records lies a number of in- 
tangible factors. One of the most important of these is 
management. Consideration is given to such personal 
factors as integrity, capacity and ability. In. today’s 
swiftly changing economic climate, management’s ability 
to successfully direct a company’s affairs toward the 


right objective is of paramount concern to the icaning 


officer. Stress is also placed on the management’s objec- 
tives involving proper planning, organization strength 
and personnel policies, all of which together in their 
proper proportions tend to assure a company’s future. 
Not to be overlooked is management’s recognition of 
the importance of adequate financial information. Too 
often information is lacking as to the cost of operation 
and is not sufficiently current to enable management to 
properly appraise their operation. 
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In addition to the personal factors, consideration is also 
given by the bank-loaning officer to a number of economic 
factors. He is concerned with the company’s position within 
its industry or community, competition, utilization of prod- 
uct, and the relationship of the borrower’s position to the 
general economy of the local community. Related to these 
are the effects on business of taxation, government regula- 
tions, and legislative controls. Of particular importance is 
the company’s eompetitive position as it relates to methods, 
quality, and prices. Is the borrower a marginal operator 
depending upon high volume in order to make a profit or 
break even, or is there sufficient flexibility in the price 
structure to absorb a downward adjustment under adverse 
economic conditions? 

Certainly in today’s economy labor plays a leading 
role. As a result, the efficiency, attitude and sufficiency of 
labor, wage scales, unionization, and normal turnover all 
have a bearing on the company’s future. Also, govern- 
ment regulations, taxation and control have increased to 
a point where minimum wages, parity prices, antitrust 
actions, and income taxes are a few of the influences 
that have a direct effect on business in general. This has 
been particularly true in the case of depreciation, deple- 
tion and loss, carry forwards, and important sources of 
cash throw-off. 

Where the applicant is an established customer, many 
of the factors outlined are wellknown to the loaning of- 
ficer. In these instances, consideration is also given to 
the length of the relationship, other related connections. 
either of the company or its principals, and the amount 
of balances maintained. This matter of compensaling 
balances is a subject which is currently being given 
careful attention by the bank loan officer, particularly in 
view of the prevailing tight money market situation. 

The points raised here are, of course, apart from the 
financial factors on which bank loaning officers rely 


(Concluded on p. 29, bottom col. |) 





Borrower’s Character, Lender’s 
Technical Skill Guide Decision 


MARSDEN S. BLOIS 
Executive Vice President 
Bank of America NT&SA 


San Francisco, California 


(The following is excerpted from an article by Mr. Blois 
which first appeared in “Inspection News,” publication of 
Retail Credit Company, Atlanta.) 


HE character of the borrower and the technical skill 


of the lender are the two most important factors in™ 


fashioning good credits. 

' Character, as used in this context, means honesty and 
| integrity and beyond that courage and determination 
to carry on even when the going gets rough. 


A young man of good character with nothing but a 
steady job is better credit risk than a nervous stranger 
with a handful of government bonds. 


The goodness of the credit may well be in direct ratio 
to the degree of knowledge the lender has of the bor- 
rower—his habits, his family, his friends, and his busi- 
ness record. A thrifty, homemaking wife is a better 
assurance of repayment than a rich uncle. 

Size of the loan, security, rate of interest, and terms 
of repayment will depend on such other important fac- 
tors as the capital and capacity of the borrower. 

Many times a potentially satisfactory borrower submits 
a credit request which is entirely impracticable and un- 
realistic. A well-trained credit man with initiative and 
a desire to be helpful can frequently take such an appli- 
cation and tailor it to the practical needs of the borrower 
and the loan standards of the lender. 

To be a good credit, the loan must be food for ,the 
borrower. The amount borrowed must be adequate to 
serve the purpose; the interest cost must be less than the 
profit or other advantage to be realized from the use of 
the money, and the maturity of the loan should be timed 
to the availability of funds for retirement of the debt. 

Good credits are created by good lending officers op- 
erating under sound credit policies, but the experience 
and soundness of the lending officer is more important 
than the policies under which he operates. A sound credit 
policy alone does not make good loans. Good loans are 
made by individuals with adequate technical training to 
other individuals whose character and abilities are suf- 
ficiently well and favorably known to justify the credit 
in amounts consistent with their ability to repay. Hap- 
hazard or careless lenders can suffer losses under any 
credit policy ever devised. 


A polite skepticism should lurk in the mind of the lender 
at all times. The prospective borrower may honestly believe 
that there is a pot of gold at the foot of his particular 
rainbow, but the credulous lender who advances the travel- 
ing expenses for such an expedition fails both the traveler 
and himself. 


Experience teaches us that to protect our borrowers as 


well as our own interests we must always check the facts 
and conclusions submitted by the applicant. A credit that 
is conceived and delivered in haste to tide the borrower 
over a crisis may easily be a troublesome credit. 

General knowledge of economic conditions and trends 
provides an excellent background for a credit officer; 
but when Mr. Businessman or Mr. Farmer sits down and 
asks for real money, the lender’s familiarity with the 
national debt or the current rediscount rate at the Fed- 
eral Reserve. Bank can’t be nearly as helpful as his 
personal, intimate knowledge of the applicant and his 
ability to analyze the borrower’s financial statement and 
reconcile the earnings figures with tax liabilities, new 
automobiles, etc., and net worth. 

A. P. Giannini, the founder of this bank, used to en- 
courage credit officers to make loans to young men. 
“Young men,” he would say, “have their productive 
years ahead of them. They don’t have to hire others to 
do their work. They are good credit risks.” 

It was also characteristic of “A. P.” to gauge the 
desirability of a credit request by the purpose for which 
the money was to be used. Is it a constructive loan? 
Will it provide better living standards, education, or 
opportunity for advancement? If so, it should take 
precedence over loans for speculation or purely individ- 
ual profit where the economy of the community will not 
be advanced. 

This combination of good character, vigor, and know- 
how in the borrower; constructive use of the funds; and 
the helpful skills of the lender makes unquestionably 
good credits. 


If Moral Character Is Absent 
The Loan Should Not Be Made 


RICHARD P. WILSON 
Vice President 
Manufacturers Trust Company 
New York, New York 


Tf you want a loan, you have plenty of company these 
days, for people and business enterprises are bor- 
rowing more money from banks than ever before. 

While all of us recognize that the financial statement 
of the applicant is the focal point in deciding whether 
or not to make a loan, there are many other elements 
which may tip the scales one way or the other. These 
elements cannot be listed in the order of their importance 
because loan applications and the types of business of 
the applicants vary so widely. 

Certain generalizations, however, can be made. First 
of all, the moral risk must be above reproach. Moral 
character cannot be graded: if the applicant doesn’t 
have it, the loan should not be made, regardless of other 
considerations. 

Next in importance among the things which do not 
show on the financial statement is competent and ex- 
perienced management. To our way of thinking, the 
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qualifications of such management should include, among 
other things: 
1 Thorough awareness of effects which the peaks and 
valleys of the business cycle can have on the particu- 
lar business over a long period of years. 
Complete knowledge of selling technique and methods 
in “buyers’ markets” as well as “sellers’ markets.” 
3 Experience in and familiarity with purchasing prob- 
lems in periods when materials and supplies are 
plentiful and also when they are “hard to get.” 
4 Sufficient resourcefulness to’ meet ever-changing 
competitive conditions. 

5 Familiarity with the best techniques of advertising 
and public relations, including employee relations. 
6 Top officials who are well grounded in production, 

selling and finance, but able to delegate these phases 
of management to experienced men in their organizations. 
After all, these considerations are but an elaboration 
of the first two “C’s” of the classic three—namely, 
Character and Capacity. In these days when loan appli- 
cations are plentiful and interest rates higher than for 
many years, it is only natural that bank officers are tak- 
ing a long and careful look at the management of the 
prospective borrower, for it is not the figures on the 
financial statement that are going to repay the loan—but 
the people behind them! That is why we must look at the 
“man” in “management.” 


Cold Marble Banking Palaces 
Are Gone, or On the Way Out 


O. L. BERNIUS 
Vice President 
The Fifth Third Union Trust Co. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


E wouldn’t cash a $10 United States Treasury 

check for a stranger in our bank, and I don’t 
know any other bank that would. I hope you don’t find 
yourself in the position of being a stranger to the loan 
officer when you seek a bank loan. You begin with a 
terrific handicap if you have not prepared in advance 
for this day when you need the bank’s help. You can 
now do little else but completely lay your cards on the 
table. 

Maybe you are one of the minority of moderate sized 
businesses who has had the foresight to keep your banker 
abreast of your current progress, who has discussed in 
advance possibilities which might create a borrowing 
situation, and chatted periodically about your operations, 
whether you needed a loan or not. Supplying current 
figures plays a major role in establishing the ideal rela- 
tionship, but is not the complete answer. 

If you are one of this minority who really knows his 
banker and you have permitted your banker to know 
you and your company, I venture to say that your prob- 
lems in obtaining reasonable bank support are nil. 


If, however, you are one of the great majority of small 
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businessmen, whose acquaintance at the bank is limited to 
the teller who handles your deposit transactions, I can only 
suggest that now is the time to begia laying the ground. 
work for that bank. loan you may need a year from sow 


We bankers, contrary to all the standard jokes, spend 
a goodly portion of our time outside the bank, call'ng 
on businessmen, attending Industry meetings, partaking 
in civic projects, and generally trying to be good neizh- 
bors, interested listeners, and easy to meet. The day of 
the friendly bank is here; the cold marble palaces are 
gone, or soon will be. 

My plea is that you begin now to give your banker a 
chance to know you; meet him at least half-way. Make 
yours a continuing friendly relationship, so that when 
you need your bank’s loan service, you will be calling 
on a friend and not a stranger. 


Looking behind Balance Sheet 
Fundamental in Granting Loan 


STEPHEN F. SAYER 
Vice President 
First Penn Bank & Trust Co. 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


| Papen beyond the formal balance sheet should be 
so fundamental with credit grantors, and bank lend- 
ers too, that it should be an accepted part of their 
routine. 

The balance sheet and the earnings statement reflect 
figures, not people. But people make them, so let’s look 
behind the figures and find the people. 


The best way to determine whether or not to lend money, 
or to provide merchandise on credit, is to visit the cus- 
tomer and see what sort of “shop” he runs . . . to look 
at his housekeeping . . . to talk to his associates and sub- 
ordinates . .. find out what plans are made for manage- 
ment succession beyond the present group .. . learn how 
they are being trained and how they feel about trade 
debt as a source of working capital supply. 

I have often felt, when I have looked over the financial 
statement of a customer seeking credit, whether money 
or merchandise, that I am only half way through the 
problem. The rest of it involves the personal equation, 
which must include people rather than figures. 

What you learn beyond the formal balance sheet and 
earning statement depends upon what you want to find 
and how hard you search. It takes time, effort and under- 
standing, but it will pay dividends. Back of every set of 
figures are people whose ambitions and capabilities they 
represent. 

Our credit economy is so bound up in figures, ratios 
and returns in the form of profit that we may overlook 
the prime factors in the successful extension of credit: 
constructive purpose, ability to repay, cooperation «nd 
understanding. If this means visits and calls, then visit 
and visit and visit. 

(More bankers’ comments on page 29) 





Is this where 


they file your letters? 


Why not give your form letters that 
“Hand Typed” look that gets them read! 


Now you can give form letters all the interest and 
appeal of a personally dictated letter—for as little 
as a penny a page! 

Robotyper works something like a player piano 
..-1960 style. Automatically types from 150 to 
250 letters a day with an electric typewriter. 

Want to personalize them? Robotyper stops at 
any selected point. Lets you type in dates, names 
or figures. If one Robotyper isn’t enough, you can 
hook up two, three, or even four together. One 
typist can easily operate them all. 

Robotyper can also be used to compose and type 
routine business letters. Simply make up a list of 
standard paragraphs covering most usual situa- 
tions. Check off the proper paragraphs for any 
given letter. Robotyper does the rest. 

And it’s all so easy! Any typist who can push a 
button can operate a Robotyper. It takes only 
minutes a day from her regular work. 


If you send out form letters, reports, or bulletins, 
get the money-saving story on Robotypers. Write 
today to the nearest Royal Typewriter Company 
branch for a free descriptive folder. 


ROBOTYPER multiplies an electric typewriter’s 
output 4 to 16 times. 


® 
G ¥ A ROBOTYPERS 


Electrics + Standards + Portables+ Roytype® Business Supplies 


“‘Robotypers” are manufactured by Robotyper Corporation, a subsidiary of Royal McBee Corp. 
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By CARL J. HELFERICH 
Credit Manager 


The Mosler Safe Company 
Hamilton, Ohio 


UR company manufactures of- 
O fice equipment and is the 
3 largest manufacturer of record 
and money safes and bank vault 
equipment in the world. As manufac- 
turers we distribute our safes through 
office equipment and supply dealers 
as well as through our own branches. 

Many of our accounts are single 
proprietorships started by an indi- 
vidual who, at one time or another, 
was salesman for a retailer or manu- 
facturer of office equipment. They 
have the ability to sell and because 
of this feel they can better them- 
selves by starting their own business. 

This does not present a credit prob- 
lem so long as three chief elements 
of credit are present. In some cases, 
however, one or two of the three ele- 
ments may be lacking. Character and 
integrity will be unquestionable; but 
capital or ability to manage a busi- 
ness, or both, will be limited. Some- 
times it does become necessary to en- 
gage such an account, especially in 
an area where there is a potential 
market and an established retailer is 
not available or desirable. When we 
do find it necessary, it has been our 
policy to lend assistance to those 
worthy and willing to accept it. 


High on Selling, Low on Managing 


About six years ago, after careful 
investigation we were certain there 
was a lucrative market in a large 
southwestern city. The established re- 
tailers in the area would not do and 
so we had to engage such an account. 
It was a new business started less 
than two years previously by a suc- 


cessful salesman for a large manu- 
facturer. 

He furnished us a statement and 
credit references for our normal in- 
vestigation. The statement, he ex- 
plained, was in part an estimate. A 
complete balance sheet could not be 
provided inasmuch as his books had 
not been posted for some time. Anal- 
ysis of the estimated statement re- 
vealed a small investment and limited 
working capital. 

Soon after engaging him to repre- 
sent us, we began receiving a large 
volume of orders. His capital was 
too small to support such a volume, 
however, and he consequently was 
having difficulty meeting his obliga- 
tions. From the volume of orders re- 
ceived, we were of the opinion he had 
the ability to sell; but by his con- 
tinued inability to meet his financial 
commitments it became apparent he 
probably did not have the ability to 
manage his finances. We arranged a 
personal visit to give us a better un- 
derstanding of his problem and to 
assist him if possible. 


Helps Him Balance Inventory 


We found he had the essential 
records but, as he had told us previ- 
ously, they were not being kept up to 
date. Our recommendation, of course, 
was to keep them as current as pos- 
sible. We reviewed his inventory and 
all the unfilled orders he had placed 
with us. His inventory included some 
slow moving stock, and his unfilled 
orders included items ordered too 
far in advance of the time he was to 
make delivery. We allowed him to 
return the slow moving stock and 
cancelled the unfilled orders he did 
not need immediately. To maintain 
better control over his purchases, we 
again emphasized the necessity of 
keeping his records on a current 
basis. 

Since his biggest problem was in- 
sufficient working capital, we sug- 
gested bank financing. He informed 
us he had tried to obtain a loan but 
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....a@ problem case is solved 








was unsuccessful because he could 
not furnish the bank with a current 
financial statement, nor was he able 
to determine the amount of loan he 
would need. To help him, we dis- 
cussed his future cash requirements 
and expenditures, and showed him 
how to prepare a cash requirements 
schedule. This would not only be the 
basis for obtaining a loan, but would 
also be helpful as a management tool. 


Loans on Sight Draft Shipments 


We also arranged a meeting with 
his banker. We explained to the 
banker what our difficulties with the 
customer had been, what our findings 
were, and the recommendations 
made. In full accord with our recom- 
mendations, the banker agreed to 
grant loans on sight draft shipments 
as soon as he received a current 
financial statement and a cash re- 
quirements schedule. The amount of 
the loans was to be determined by 
the cash requirements. 

The dealer made immediate ar- 
rangements to provide the necessary 
help to keep his records up to date. 
He prepared the forecasts of his cash 
requirements and we were soon mak- 
ing the sight draft shipments. The 
forecasts, we are certain, taught him 
how better to manage his business. 
By the end of about four years he 
was able to accumulate enough work- 
ing capital to discontinue the sight 
draft shipments. Today, sizable ship- 





(47 J. HELFERICH, after at- 
tending the University of 
Cincinnati, joined the staff of a 
manufacturer of household ap- 
pliances, and in 18 years of serv- 
ice held various accounting posi- 
tions. In the last three years with 
the company he was assistant 
secretary-treasurer. 

Mr. Helferich in 1948 became 
associated with The Mosler Safe 
Company of Hamilton, Ohio, as 
credit manager. 

He is a member of the Cincin- 
nati Association of Credit Men. 
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ments are being made and payments 
are received in a prompt and satis- 
factory Manner. 

While it is gratifying to us that the 
account has succeeded so well, we 
realize none of it could have been 
accomplished without the full coop- 
eration of the dealer. 


Governors’ Pleas for Funds 
Run Gamut of New Taxation 


_The pressure for more and higher 
state taxes is mounting as the legis- 
latures get down to work following 
their governors’ messages. Two gen- 
eral problems calling for more rev- 
enue to cover increased expenditures 
are the needs for more school build- 
ings and teachers, and the matching 
of funds for the countrywide high- 
way program in order to. share in 
federal aid. 

Replies from governors in a sur- 
vey by Commerce Clearing House 
brought a wide variety of comment 
on programs and needs, but it all 
sums up in the one phrase: more 
taxes. Not excepting one governor 
who attributes the need of more 
working funds to “what some people 
call a population explosion,” here are 
pinpointings of replies from states’ 
chief executives: 

MARYLAND: Needs $7 millions an- 
nually in new taxes. ARKANSAS: Legis- 
lators asked to raise additional $22 
millions. IDAHO: Increase rates on 
existing taxes. NEw Mexico: May 
need new or higher levies. MONTANA: 
Sales tax may be necessary. OREGON: 
Pass 3 per cent sales tax and stay in 
session pending outcome of referen- 
dum. ARIZONA: Proposes higher gas- 
cline taxes. New HAMPSHIRE: Same 
plus increased motor vehicle fees. 
Ura: General withholding of in- 
come taxes. MINNESOTA: Same, plus 
30-point program to overhaul tax 
structure, PENNSYLVANIA and NorTH 
Dakota: Added taxes to pay off the 
debt if bonus for Korean war vet- 
erans is voted. ILLINoIs: No recom- 
mendation for Korean bonus at this 
time. 


Corporate Fiduciaries Elect 


Robert A. Jones, vice president of 
Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York, is the new president of the 
Corporate Fiduciaries Association of 
New York City, succeeding Robert 
M, Lovell, vice president of The Han- 
over Bank, 
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| 
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Can your 


business use 
more cash‘? 


$25,000? 
$100,000? 
MILLIONS? 


ON’T let inadequate working capital restrict your profits. 

Don’t let doubts about a continuing source of funds delay 

your future plans. Investigate COMMERCIAL CREDIT’s Commer- 
cial Financing Plan. 


Experience has proven that the COMMERCIAL CREDIT method 
usually provides more cash than may be available from other 
sources. Also COMMERCIAL CREDIT cash is available continuously 
(if needed) without negotiation for renewal. 


Money is usually ready for use 3 to 5 days after first contact. 
There is no interference with management. There are no prelim- 
inary costs. There are no long-term fixed commitments. The 
cost is minimized, because you pay only for cash actually used 
as your need varies and the one reasonable charge is tax 
deductible. 

For additional facts, contact the nearest COMMERCIAL CREDIT 
CORPORATION Office listed here. Just say, ““Send me more infor- 
mation about the plan described in Credit & Financial 
Management.” 

BALTIMORE 1; 200 W. Baltimore St. CHtcaGo 6; 222 W. Adams St. 


Los ANGELES 14; 722 S: Spring St. NEw York 17; 100 E. 42nd St. 
SAN FRANCISCO 6; 112 Pine St. 


Consult 
COMMERCIAL 
CREDIT 


Capital and Surplus 
Ts, sili Bae ewe 8 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY’S subsidiaries, during the 
past year, advanced over one billion dollars to manufacturers 
and wholesalers to supplement their cash working capital. 
The total volume of its finance subsidiaries amounted to over 
three and one-half billion dollars. 
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Provision in New Banking Bill Would 
Accelerate Par Clearance Nationally 


AR CLEARANCE will be ac- 
celerated nationwide if a pro- 
vision in the omnibus banking 

bill, introduced by Sen. A. Willis 
Robertson of Virginia and placed 
before the Senate banking and cur- 
rency committee, becomes law. 

In his address before the ninth na- 
tional credit conference of the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association in Chicago 
(in Sen. Robertson’s illness the ad- 
dress was read by Donald L. Rogers, 
committee counsel), Mr. Robertson 


stated: 


“We have met the problem of 
absorption of exchange by inserting in 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Act 
the same language contained in the 
Federal Reserve Act restricting the 
payment of interest. Thus, both 
agencies would operate under the 
same statutory authority and uniform 
application of the regulation should 
follow.” 

Most banks are members of the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion and so passage of the provision 
could mean virtually universal par 
clearance, long an objective of credit 
associations. 

Among other provisions of the bill 
mentioned by Mr. Robertson, as act- 
ing chairman of the full committee, 
were proposals in connection with 
regulation of bank mergers, elimina- 
tion of mandatory cumulative voting 
in election of national bank directors, 
liberalization of lending authority of 
national banks, issuance of preferred 
stock and authorization of stock op- 
tions by those institutions. Also pro- 
posed are new regulatory authority 
in the savings and loan association 
field and the bringing up to date of 
statutes governing the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board and the Federal 
Savings and Loan Insurance Cor- 
poration. 

The bill also calls for elimination 
of obsolete provisions such as those 


dealing with national bank notes, the 


National Agricultural Credit Cor- 
poration, double liability of national 


bank shareholders. 


A theme for the conference was 
introduced by ABA president Erle 
Cocke when he said, “One of the 
responsibilities of the banking fra- 
ternity today is to develop a better 


understanding of how banking func- 
tions. The propaganda of inflationists 
is a danger that must be constantly 
combatted.” 

Following are highlight excerpts 
from other addresses: 

A. N. LILLEy, vice president and 
director, The Texas Company, New 
York: “Additional reserves (of oil) 
will continue to be found in the 
United States, but in another ten 
years, unless sizable new fields are 
discovered, about 3 million barrels 
a day of oil will have to be imported 
to meet growing U.S. needs. A 
substantial part of these imports 
will have to come from the Middle 
East.” 


Big Business Creates Small 


Lioyp MAzZzERA, executive vice 
president, Bank of America NT&SA, 
San Francisco: “In the process of 
growth, big business creates the 
need and room for successful small 


Not all educated men are 
college graduates, nor are 
all college graduates edu- 
cated men. An _ educated 
man is one who is useful to 
humanity, his profession or 
trade and to himself. 

—Anonymous 


business. . . The type of small bus- 
iness loan presenting the greatest 
challenge is the credit application 
with nothing to underwrite it ex- 
cept, perhaps, blind faith or per- 
sonal judgment. . . We are giving 
the applicant who is thinking about 
a small store, for example, the op- 
portunity to analyze his own per- 
sonal aptitudes, character, managerial 
talents, and financial resources.” 
M. S. Szymczak, member, board 
of governors, Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem, Washington: “Federal Reserve 
policy, like all aspects of govern- 
ment policy, must seek two objec- 
tives. . . . : economic stability and 
economic growth. . . . Sound growth 
over time will require facilitating 
growth in the money supply. The 
exact character and timing of that 
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growth will- have to be determined 
as conditions develop.” 


DaniEL W. Hocan, JR., president, 


City National Bank and Trust Com. 


pany, Oklahoma City, and president, 
savings and mortgage division, ARA; 
“Mortgage lending is today’s big op. 
portunity for banks,” because today’s 
heavy demand is healthy from a 
credit standpoint, mortgage lending 
is profitable in today’s market, politi- 
cal aspects of home finance are 
waning, use of the insured mortgage 
is currently limited, the conventional 
loan has improved in the last 20 
years, and finally, “savings and mort- 
gage go together.” 

L. M. Scuwartz, president, Citi- 
zens ‘State Bank, Paola, Kans.: “As- 
suming that earnings will remain 
substantially unchanged, ample credit 
on favorable terms will be available 
to the small businessman through 
his bank.” 


Construction Equipment Good Risk 


Harmon S. EBERHARD, president, 
Caterpillar Tractor Company, Peoria, 
Iil.: “Carefully engineered and well 
built construction equipment is a 
good credit risk and the chief effect 
of the (Federal) Highway Act is 
to make it even more so.” 

Epwarp J. Frey, president, Union 
Bank of Michigan, Grand Rapids: 
“Unless our banking system fully 
meets our responsibility to finance the 
distribution of our many wonderful 
products, to assist our millions of 
people to purchase these products 
and to pay their bills, we can easily 
have socialized credit.” 

‘Roy W. JoHNSON, executive vice 
president, General Electric Company, 
New York: “Private enterprise should 
and can make the major contribution 
(for urban renewal and redevelop- 
ment). We simply need from $5 to 
$8 billions per year over and above 
the $15 billions now being spent for 
residential construction. That’s what 
it will take, just to eliminate the {ve 
million slum units during the next 
10 years. Banking people should ]cad 
in this planning.” 

Harry W. ‘ScHALLER, president, 
Citizens First National Bank, Storm 


Lake, Iowa: “Agriculture may exert 
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even greater demands for credit on 
our banking system than it did in 
1956. . . Longer terms and more 
complex and interrelated investments 
typify the problem. . . Farmers act- 
ing locally with the assistance of 
local lenders are in the best position 
to develop and implement appropriate 
investment programs. . . Borrowers 
should do their borrowing at one 
place in accordance with a complete 
plan.” 

GEORGE W. COLEMAN, economist, 
Mercantile Trust Company, St. Louis: 
“The next year will be characterized 
by a loss of momentum in the eco- 
nomic sectors that have been expand- 
ing, and the contradictory forces will 
slowly exert greater influence.” 


Economic Expansion Will Test 
Management, Says Appley 


The industrial and business expan- 
sion of the last ten years “is minor 
as compared with what is ahead of 
us,” and “despite the biggest back-to- 
school movement in history,” which 
last year saw approximately a quar- 
ter-million managers in attendance at 
formal management training sessions, 
the increase in the number and capa- 
bilities of managers will not keep 
pace with economic expansion, in the 
opinion of Lawrence A. Appley, pres- 
ident, American Management Asso- 
ciation, New York. To meet the 
requirements of management, he said, 
managers must have particular quali- 
fications, skills, tools and a continu- 
ing program of training. 


Merrill Foundation Report 


The ten-year report of the Merrill 
Foundation for Advancement of 
Financial Knowledge, Inc., Boston 
(1945-55), in 57 pages outlines the 
purpose of the various projects for 


which grants have been made and the} 


publications which have resulted. 


Established with gifts by Charles E.} 
Merrill, senior partner in Merrill] 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, and], 


other partners in the firm, the Foun- 


dation has made grants to date of] 
$1,302,093, ranging from $980 to} 


$230,000. 


Investment Bankers Elect 


\obert H. Craft, president of The 
Chase Bank, wholly-owned foreign 
financing subsidiary of The Chase 
Manhattan Bank, New York, has 
been elected president of the Invest- 
ment Bankers Association of Amer- 
iea. 


SPEAKING OF 
ELECTRONICS... 


7 Have you read APPRAISING THE ECONOMICS OF ELEC- 
* TRONIC COMPUTERS? 


o2. An executive vice president writes: 


“We think the latest publication by Controllership Foundation, 
Appraising the Economics of Electronic Computers, is one of the 
best publications we have ever seen on the subject. There is some 
real meat in it instead of a lot of theoretical gobbledegook which is 
found in most of the publications on electronic computers.” 


400 ene presented to their readers this column by Sam 
Dawson, financial editor, Associated Press: 


Everybody's Business 


Advice Upon Entering Into This Electronics Age 


By SAM DAWSON The foundation’s study points eut that - 
NEW YORK (®—If£ your problem is whether large-scale costs from $500,000 
to turn to a mechanical brain to do your office | $600,000 a year to operate and the annual cost 
work there’s a word of warning today. of a medium scale one is from $125,000 to 
@ sure just what you need done, | $200,000. Programming—preparing the data 
it will cost to do it, how much a saving | ¢o be fed into the machines—may run as high 
Boe son Bs Sis bess sea" oe —— " Companion turning to mechanical brains 
Ca or buy _ Tat have a further problem—to buy or to rent. Tax 
Many companies are debating their next | Considerations enter in, also the availability of 
atep into the electronic age. The advice to | capital in a tight money era, and sometimes 
a full, even if expensive, study first the company’s general policy. 
Offers Rule of Thumb 
The foundation report offers one rule of 
thumb: “Based on a conservative five-year 
amortization rate, rental is cheaper than out- 
right - = oe gem pur- 
chase some cheaper an ren ona 
a Moy epaare th pg = two-shift basis; purchase is_ significantly 
ed management methods. cheaper than rental on a three-shift basis.” 
If your calculating problems are relatively 
A Mistake Can Be Costly so small that you couldn’t keep the machine 
But a mistake in entering the field can be | busy for even one full shift, there are centers 
costly. maintained by the big computer makers where 
Mechanical brains can’t be had for peanuts. | firms can rent their usage for a particular 
The cost of operating one often is high. If they — or for recurring but occasional prob- 
break ena ae oe d of time where to —_ Programming may easily be the biggest 
5 os’ 
electronic industry means constant improve- Obsolesence is also a factor in the decision 
ments—in other words, rapid obsolesence. to rent or buy. 


ORDER YOUR COPY NOW-— — — — — sae 
CFM-1 
Controllership Foundation, Inc. 


Two Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Send me _________ copies of “Appraising the Economics of 
Electronic Computers” at $4.00 per copy. 


NAME 
COMPANY 
ADDRESS 
ON a ae eh eee 
Check enclosed [J Bill me later 0 
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Other titles in the series on Electronics in Business include: 


* 


A CASE HISTORY IN PLANNING FOR FLECTRONICS 
ELECTRONICS IN BUSINESS! A DESCRIPTIVE REFERENCE GUIDE 
ELECTRONICS IN BUSINESS: SUPPLEMENT NO. 1 

BUSINESS ELECTRONICS REFERENCE GUIDE (Volume 3) 
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High Taxes Blocking Road to New Venture Funds 


Need Lower and Fairer Rates to Combat Pressure Group Raids: Thomson 


progressive tax rates and 
“structural reform to augment 
the flow of funds from individuals 
into new ventures should be the first 
order of business” in taxation re- 
duction programming, says J. Cam- 
eron Thomson, chairman, Northwest 
Bancorporation, Minneapolis, and 
vice chairman of the Committee for 
Economic Development. 
To meet the growing attack on the 
personal income tax, to remove the 
“great premium put on tax avoidance 


Veo of the highly 


and dishonesty” by the very high tax | 


rates, and to combat the raids by 
pressure groups, Mr. Thomson de- 
clares we must do two things: scale 
down the high tax rates and make the 
tax system more equitable. 


“Both the lowest and the highest 
personal income tax rates are only 
3 percentage points below the highest 
rates imposed during World War II. 
Such high rates cannot be defended 


under peacetime conditions.” 


Noting that continuation of the 
current rate of increase in produc- 
tivity will require $350 to $400 bil- 
lions in long-term investments in the 
next ten years, the bank chairman 
points out that “this huge sum must 
be financed out of savings, but it will 
not be forthcoming in an atmosphere 
that penalizes savings and discour- 
ages people from putting their sav- 
ings into risky ventures. 

& 
Reduces Capacity to Save 


“The present degree of progression 
in our tax laws reduces the capacity 
of individuals and businesses to save 
and, at the same time, discourages 
investment by reducing the prospec- 
tive returns for the successful enter- 
prise. Tax rates on retainable earn- 
ings of small business—whether of 
the corporate, partnership, or indi- 
vidual form—restrict the ability of 
small business to grow. The com- 
bined corporate and individual in- 
come tax burden on distributed cor- 
porate earnings is the highest in 
history for a peacetime year, yet we 
have made only a small start on miti- 
gating the double taxation of divi- 
dends. We have done nothing in al- 
most 15 years to improve the capital 


> 


J. Cameron Thomson 


gains tax so as to increase the mobil- 
ity of investment funds. These are 
only a few of the problems that need 
to be solved.” 

Pointing out directions of reform 
of the tax laws which would reduce 
the burden on individuals and busi- 
ness without materially affecting the 
return to the Government because 
they would stimulate business vol- 
ume, Mr. Thomson suggests: 

“The estimated cost of reducing the 
tax rates that are above 60 per cent 
to 60 per cent is about $400 million 
per year. The national gain in the 
reduction of pressure for special 
legislation, in the increased capacity 
of individuals to save, and in im- 
proved incentives would be worth the 
cost. 


Reduce in All Brackets 


“When the opportunity comes for 
tax reduction, rates should be re- 
duced in the lower and middle 
brackets as well as the top brackets. 
The point I wish to emphasize is that 
we should not overlook the case for 
reducing the top bracket rates, espe- 
cially in view of the small amount of 
revenue involved. The cost is par- 
ticularly small in comparison with 
direct expenditure programs designed 
to promote growth, such as highway 
construction, education, conservation 
of resources and electric power. 

“We must also examine the inter- 
relationships among the individual 
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and corporate income taxes and the 
estate tax, the treatment of dividends 
and long-term capital gains, and the 
tax provisions applicable to small 
business. All of these features of the 
tax system must be considered at the 
same time and the changes to be 
adopted in one area must be consis. 
tent with changes in all the others 
and must be equitable. A piecemeal 
approach is likely to cost a great deal 
of revenue without accomplishing the 
growth and equity objectives we seek. 

“In addition, a real effort should 
be made to equalize the tax treatment 
of persons with equal incomes. Some 
call the special relief provisions in the 
tax laws ‘loopholes,’ but most of them 
were actually intended by the Congress 
to moderate the effect of the high 
rates. Nor do the benefits of these 
special provisions accrue only to high- 
bracket taxpayers; many of them dis- 
criminate among low and middle in- 
come taxpayers. 


“For example, the tax law dis- 
criminates between a man who owns 
a home and one who rents—the for- 
mer can deduct his property tax and 
mortgage interest; the latter has no 
similar opportunity to deduct part of 
his living costs. The tax laws also 
discriminate between various kinds 
of bondholders—the holder of state 
and local government bonds pays no 
tax on income from such bonds. 
Most business incomes are subject to 
ordinary income tax rates, but a few 
are granted the special low rate on 
long-term capital gains. Income set 
aside for retirement purposes is tax- 
exempt in some cases and taxable in 
others, and the amounts received 
after retirement are subject to a be- 
wildering variety of complicated pro- 
visions. And many employees and 
self-employed persons are. permitted 
to regard as business expenses cer- 
tain expenditures which other tax- 
payers must regard as personal °x- 
penses. 


Urges “Realistic” Rates 
“The question we have to answe: is 
whether we want to continue with 
an income tax with unrealistically 
high rates and special provisions tuat 
permit many people to avoid them, 
or adopt one with realistic rates tnat 
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apply as equally as possible to every- 
body’s income. 

“Finally, the present system of 
selective excises is inequitable and 
unsound from an economic stand- 
point, because it discriminates among 
producers and consumers of different 

roducts. The Federal gasoline tax is 
justified by the large expenditures to 
be made on highways. The Federal 
taxes on alcoholic beverages and to- 
bacco are justified by long historical 
precedent. There is no justification, 
however, for selecting retail sales of 
jewelry, furs, toilet preparations, and 
leather goods as objects of taxation 
while the remainder of retail sales are 
exempt. There is also no basis for 
subjecting some home appliances to 
a manufacturer’s tax, while other 
home appliances are tax-free. Here is 
an area where policy is purely arbi- 
trary and the result unjustifiable. 

“Given the probability that Fed- 
eral revenue requirements will remain 
high for some time to come, the ap- 
propriate form of excise taxation 
needs to be studied carefully. Con- 
sideration should be given to the re- 
placement of present Federal con- 
sumption taxes by a broad-based and 
equitable excise tax at a uniform rate, 
with the continuance of selective 
rates only on liquor, tobacco and 
gasoline. 

“Hard work and thrift, initiative 
and innovation, investment and risk- 
taking will continue to provide the 
mainspring of our country’s strength, 
provided that we restore the climate 
in which these old, but tested, virtues 
can make their full contribution to 
the nation’s economic growth.” 


Automation Education Factor 
In World Security, Progress 


Declaring that “one of the greatest 
mistakes we could make, in view of 
the total needs of our society, would 
be to concentrate all our attention on 
the narrow aspect of educating scien- 
tists and technicians,” John Diebold, 
management consultant, says the real 
contribution of automation is “the 
possibility of reaching new levels of 
intellectual and cultural achieve- 
ment.” 

The president of John Diebold & 
Associates, Inc., New York, a pioneer 
in the study of automation, notes that 
Russian publications disclose Soviet 
scientists are far advanced in the elec- 
tronic computer field. The rapidity 
with which we automate “may well 
determine the world’s fate in terms 
of both peace and freedom,” he says. 
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SIX NECESSARY TAX REFORMS 


Tax Saving Getting 


HEN the production of tax 
savings becomes more im- 
portant than the production 

of income itself, the time is ripe for 
reform of the nation’s tax law, be- 
cause the dynamic economy which is 
the foundation of American enter- 
prise is then threatened with extinc- 
tion, says Mark E. Richardson, part- 
ner in Lybrand, Ross Bros. & Mont- 
gomery, New York certified public 
accounting firm. 

Though the tax law is being em- 
ployed for economic control as well 
as the raising of revenue, revisions 
are overdue in the specific fields of 
depreciation, intercorporate  divi- 
dends, capital gains and losses, loss 
corporations and the tax structure 
itself, as an accountant sees it, mem- 
bers of the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board were told at the 373d 
meeting of the organization. 


Depreciation Revision Urged 


Immediate consideration of changes 
in the government’s approach to de- 
preciation appears warranted, the 
accountant executive said. 

“While it is appropriate,” he ex- 
plained, “to recognize that a material 
difference of opinion exists within the 
accounting profession as to whether 
or not a provision for depreciation 
should be based upon replacement 
cost or reacquisition cost, it should 
also be recognized that in accounting 
for tax purposes the same considera- 
tions which apply to customary finan- 
cial statements may not be applicable. 


“Whether we agree with the policy 
or not, it must be accepted that the 
tax laws are, and apparently will be, 
used for economic control purposes 
as well as for the raising of revenue. 
This being true, there may be very 
sound economic development reasons 
to aliow a tax provision for deprecia- 
tion to be based on replacement cost, 
even if. as applied to the same cor- 
porate entity, such a provision might 
not be appropriate for normal finan- 
eial reporting purposes.” 

Mr. Richardson finds very little 
sound economic reasoning in a sec- 
ond taxation of corporate earnings, 
at immediate transfer of these earn- 
ings between corporations, “in view 
of the fact that initial earnings of a 


More Important Than Income Production 


corporation are, in general, sub- 
jected to a 52 per cent tax and the 
distributions to the ultimate share- 
holder will be taxed at rates between 
20 and 91 per cent.” 

He adds: “When it is considered 
that, through the expedient of a con- 
solidated return, transfers of earn- 
ings may be made without the appli- 
cation of an income tax by closely 
related corporations, the need for 
basic policy reform in this field is 
even more readily apparent.” 

More elastic treatment of capital 
assets would prove no serious draw- 


One of the great things 
about living in a democracy 
is that we have complete 
control of how we shall pay 
our taxes—cash, check, or 
money order. 

—Anonymous 


back to revenues collected and should 
be a part of policy improvement. 
“The continuous struggle to con- 
vert ordinary income into capital 
gains has resulted in legislation which 
treats as capital gain certain classes 
or items of income not very appro- 
priately so considered. Without argu- 
ing the merits of the economic or 
social philosophies which give rise to 
the special statutory provisions, it is 
submitted that the need for such pro- 
visions clearly indicates an even 
greater need for basic policy reform.” 


Strange Organizational Creature 


Mr. Richardson calls the so called 
“loss corporation” one of the “very 
strange organizational creatures in 
existence today.” This business entity 
(generally an older, well-established 
businéss but with a history of op- 
erating losses in recent years) “is one 
which is ‘For Sale’ because it has a 
loss, and increases in value as the 
size of the available operating loss 
increases.” 

Noting that because of possible tax 
benefits by acquisition, there was 
almost unlimited traffic in this kind 
of company, the accountant points 
out that law revisions have reduced 
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such opportunities,” but there still 
exists a “limited area within which 
operating loss deductions can be pur- 
chased.” 

“It is rather difficult,” he says, “to 
sustain this practice within the gen- 
eral concepts of an income tax law. 
The reforms which have been enacted 
indicate a basic policy which is ad- 
verse to trafficking in operating 
losses. If this policy is to be properly 
effectuated, even more stringent re- 
quirements are necessary under the 
tax law.” 


Government “Majority Stockholder” 


The federal government, through 
the 52 per cent corporate tax rate and 
without any investment of capital, 
becomes a majority stockholder so 
far as corporate earnings are con- 
cerned, to the detriment of business 
activity, but “for some reason it is 
still difficult to get a general under- 
standing of the fact. 

“It is not surprising, therefore, 
that in many business enterprises 
more attention is paid to the majority 
stockholder’s share of the profits, 
that is, the tax effect of such profits, 
than is paid to the actual operation 
of the business for actual sharehold- 
ers (the minority ones). Much of the 
time of corporate officers, which 
might well be spent in the production 
of greater income, is presently con- 
sumed in efforts to control the 
amount of income, to control the time 
of realization of income so as to ob- 
tain appropriate offsets, to convert 
ordinary income into capital gains as 
previously referred to, or, in some 
instances, even to the nonrealization 
of income at a particular time. 

“Surely, the dynamic economy 
which has been the byword of the 
business enterprise of this country 
cannot continue to survive when the 
production of tax savings becomes 
more important than the production 
of income itself. Policy reform in the 
manner of rate reduction is log 
overdue. 

“The inherent consideration >f 
‘ability to pay’ which, in theory at 
least, is applicable to income tax 
rates on individuals, never seems ‘0 
enter into the considerations of ccr- 
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porate tax rates. The reason for this 
is obvious. There is no way of meas- 
uring the ease with which a corpora- 
tion can pay its taxes, that is, no 
method which can be applied in writ- 
ing a corporate tax statute. The only 
consideration normally given when a 
progression of rates is discussed is 
one of size. Even this is size of in- 
come and not necessarily size of the 
corporate entity itself. 

“It is regularly overlooked that a 
very small corporation as measured 
by dollars of sales or units of produc- 
tion may, after properly compensat- 
ing its officers who are also its stock- 
holders, be in a much better position 
to pay a high tax rate on its net in- 
come than a very large corporation 
measured by dollars or unit volume 
would be. It is even probable that, 
because of the ultimate taxation of 
dividend distributions to stockhold- 
ers, corporate profits up to some 
percentage of capital should not be 
taxed at all and above this ‘rate of 
return’ all dollars should be taxed at 
the same rate irrespective of the num- 
ber of such dollars involved.” 

A practical study of the impact of 
corporate tax rates, Mr. Richardson 
sums up, might bring the conclusion 
that basic policy reform necessarily 
should start with abandonment of 
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Record Year for Municipal 
Bond Issues Seen in 1957 
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late 1956, if continued would un- 
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planned issues and “could well result 
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cording to an analysis published in 
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Nuclear Congress Plans for 1957 
The 1957 Nuclear Congress, to be 
held in Philadelphia’s Convention 
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Nome Tax and Legal Aspects of Life Insurance 


How Statutes Are Used by Underwriters and Estate Planners: Part II 


By BERNARD M. EIBER 
Co-general Agent 
Bergen-Eiber Agency 
Brooklyn, New York 


OST states have statutes which 
provide that property passing 
from a decedent to a bene- 

ficiary shall bear its proportionate 
share of the taxes, both State and 
Federal. 

Lack of regard for this provision is 
improper estate planning. Too often, 
life insurance beneficiaries depend- 
ent upon income from policy pro- 
ceeds receive a lesser amount than 
contemplated because the will of the 
testator did not specifically provide 
that all taxes due from property pass- 
ing under the will and outside of the 
will (that is, probate and non-probate 
property) be borne by the assets of 
the probate property. 

The provision in the will of a 
decedent that merely says “all taxes 
shall be paid from the residue of my 
estate . . .” usually does not include 
the payment of taxes due on non- 
probate property, such as life insur- 
ance. Of course, if the testator-owner- 
insured desires to have his life 
insurance beneficiaries pay their pro- 
portionate share of estate taxes, he 
need not include the provision that 
taxes due from probate and non- 
probate property be paid from the 
residue of his probate estate. 


SIMULTANEOUS DEATH CLAUSES | 


Over 40 states have enacted statutes 
dealing with simultaneous death. The 
consideration of the applicable stat- 
utes of the various states is an im- 
portant part of estate planning. 

Many wills provide that in the 
event of the simultaneous death of the 
testator and the beneficiary, the tes- 
tator “shall be deemed to have sur- 
vived the beneficiary.” No such pro- 
vision is necessary in a will, as the 
state statutes usually so provide. 

Simultaneous death statutes apply 
with equal force to life insurance 
contracts. 

The same statute usually permits a 
“reverse presumption of survivor- 
ship,” that is, the testator can provide 
in his will that in the event of death 
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Spendthrift Trusts, and Designation of Beneficiaries. 





of himself and a legatee or a devisee 
that he, the testator, shall be deemed 
to have pre-deceased the beneficiary. 
What is the effect of such a reverse 
presumption of survivorship? 


One of the main reasons for it is the 
preservation of the marital deduction. 


For example: Assume that Joe 
Testator has an adjusted gross estate 
of $200,000, which he leaves to his 
wife, so that one-half qualifies for the 
marital deduction, and the other half 
is placed in a non-marital deduction 
trust with income to his wife for life 
and ultimate vesting in his children. 
Assume, also, that Mrs. Testator does 
not have an estate of her own. 

If Mi:. and Mrs. Testator die under 
circumstances that do not make it 
possible: to determine which one sur- 
vived, the simultaneous death statutes 
provide that his property is to be 
distributed as if his wife had pre- 
deceased him. This would call for a 
Federal estate tax of $31,500, as it 
would not have been possible to take 
advantage of the marital deduction 
because Mr. Testator did not leave a 
surviving spouse. 

However, if the reverse presumption 
of survivorship had been properly 
used, i. e., it would apply to only the 
half that qualified for the full marital 
deduction, then in the event of simul- 
taneous death, with the reverse pre- 
sumption of survivorship, one-half of 
Joe Testator’s estate would qualify for 
the marital deduction, tax free, and the 
other half would go directly to Joe 
Testator’s secondary or ultimate bene- 
ficiaries, necessitating a federal tax 
payment of only $4,800. 
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Mrs. Testator’s estate (the portion 
that qualified for the marital deduc- 
tion) left to her in her husband’s will, 
by virtue of the reverse presumption 
of survivorship, would necessitate the 
payment of federal estate taxes of 
only $4,800, thus making it possible, 
in the event of the simultaneous death 
of Mr. and Mrs. Joe Testator, that his 
estate of $200,000 go to his children 
or other ultimate beneficiaries with a 
federal tax cost of only $9,600 in- 
stead of $36,300—a saving of 
$26,700. 

It is true that there would be ad- 
ditional administration and probate 
expenses on the $100,000 that repre- 
sents the marital deduction property 
that would go to Mrs. Testator, but 
this amount could not possibly equal 
the saving of taxes accomplished by 
the use of the reverse presumption. 

A reverse presumption in a will 
usually does not include life insur- 
ance. However, it is interesting to 
note that most life insurance com- 
panies have received few, if any, re- 
quests from policy owners or their 
professional representatives for the 
inclusion of a reverse presumption of 
survivor hip in life insurance policies 
that qualify for the marital deduction. 


Common Disaster or Time Clause 


Practically every life insurance 
company will agree to the inclusion 
of a common disaster or a time clause 
in a life insurance policy. Some com- 
panies even include it automatically. 
but in such a case the only real bene- 
fit that will be derived in the event of 
a common disaster is that the pro- 





ceeds will go directly to a contingent 
beneficiary, instead of going to the 
primary beneficiary. A marital deduc- 
tion benefit is lost in such an in- 
stance. 

The reverse presumption of sur- 
vivorship in a life insurance policy 
which qualifies for the marital deduc- 
tion is particularly important in those 
estates that are composed largely of 
life insurance. This could affect most 
decedents in the middle-class—those 
in the $100,000 to $300,000 bracket, 
which would include most profes- 
sionals, many businessmen, and 
others in a personal service business. 


CREDITORS’ RIGHTS 


Many states have enacted statutes 
which determine the rights of cred- 
itors with respect to the proceeds and 
cash values of life insurance policies. 
The Federal bankruptcy law, in one 
of its sections, provides in essence 
that allowance be made for state ex- 
emption laws. If, for example, a bank- 
rupt is domiciled in a state which 
exempts life insurance from the 
claims of creditors, the exemption is 
extended to the bankruptcy proceed- 
ings. 

The reason for this is that inherent 
in the fundamental conception of life 
insurance is the principle that life in- 
surance performs a social function, 
ie., family protection. Legislators, in 
those states that have enacted statutes 
which exempt insurance from cred- 
itors and the Federal Government in 
its bankruptcy laws, wanted to make 
certain that the insured’s desire to 
keep his family from becoming ob- 
jects of charity in the event of his 
death would not be upset by creditors. 

The exemption statutes, where ap- 
plicable, usually make specific provi- 
sion for the exemption of the proceeds 
and avails of life insurance policies 
from the claims of creditors of the 
insured in four different situations, 
and in two of these four situations 
the claims of the creditors of both the 
owner-and the insured are exempt. 


Creditors of the insured are exempt 
only when the policy has been (1) 
made payable by the insured to some 
other person, i.e., if the proceeds are 
payable to someone else as the bene- 
ficiary, and (2) when the insurance is 
owned by someone other than the in- 
sured and the owner is also the bene- 
ficiary. 


Creditors of the insured and the 
owner are exempt when the policy 
(1) is owned by the wife and is on 


the life of her husband, and (2) when 
the owner of the policy is neither the 
insured nor the beneficiary. 

These exemptions apply to claims 
of creditors, including trustees in 
bankruptcy and receivers appointed 
by the court. 

In many states the exemptions 
apply whether or not the right to 
change the beneficiary has been re- 
served to the insured, and whether or 
not the policy would be owned by 
the insured and fully subject to his 
control if the beneficiary or assignee 
of the policy died prior to the in- 
sured. 

During the time that a living bene- 
ficiary is designated, the cash value 
is usually free from attachment by 
creditors of the insured. These ex- 
emption statutes point up both the 
importance of periodic review and the 
desirability of designating contingent 
beneficiaries in life insurance policies, 
also the necessity that credit execu- 
tives be aware of the specific state 
exemption statutes which may apply 
in the event that the credit executive 
intends to rely to any extent on life 
insurance as collateral for credit or 
a loan. 


SPENDTHRIFT TRUSTS 


Many states have enacted a statute 
similar to Section 15 of the personal 
property law of New York, which pro- 
vides that the proceeds of life insur- 
ance retained by an insurance com- 
pany, under a trust or other agree- 
ment, shall not be subject to legal 
process where the parties to the agree- 
ment so agree, except in an action to 
recover for necessaries. Even where 
proceeds are held by the insurer 
under the interest option, with full 
right of withdrawal, these proceeds 
are exempt from creditors of the bene- 
ficiaries where the policy contains an 
agreement as provided in Section 15. 

General statutes prohibit assign- 
ment of trust income (Section 15 of 
the personal property law; Section 
103 of the real property law—New 
York), but according to Section 68, 
civil practice act (New York), gar- 
nishee executions to reach 10 per 
cent of the trust income are issued 
where the beneficiary is a judgment- 
debtor living in a city with a popula- 
tion of 250,000 and receiving trust 
income of $30 a week or more, or 
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sults from had 
ters” that br’ 


collectible — 


forceful yume o Petter used to 
collect accounts charged off as un- 


10-DAY FREE TRIAL! 
work? Mail the coupon below for a Free-Examination copy of the book today! 
l""——— MAIL THIS COUPON NOW~-~- rot 


| PRENTICE-HALL, Inc., 
| Please send me a Free-Examination copy of the “Complete Credit and Collec- 


profit organizations — 
e dozens of fresh variations on the 
tiresome ‘‘please remit’ theme— 


dunned for bills already paid — 

payments— ° letters to chronic. “‘discount chisel- 
ers” — 

e 5 letters to customers whose checks 
have “‘bounced.”’ 

Why not see for yourself how atte 

helpful these great letters can be in yo 


Dept. 5130-D1, Englewood Cliffs, N. J. | 


Ss: 
not only coelles ° ‘know-how,’ j tion Letter Book.’”’ Within 10 days | will either remit $4.95 plus postage, 


but also makes available dozens 
of new credit and collection 
ideas.” And W. R, Dunn, Gen- 
= = Manager of = 


oods Corporation 
This | book is full of the fo 
to-do-it of making your letters 
human, tactful and effective.’’ 


or return the book and owe nothing. 





receiving trust income of $25 a week 
in any other case. 

In addition, trust income beyond 
the sum necessary for the education 
and support of the beneficiary is 
liable to claims of his creditors. (Sec- 
tion 98 of the real property law— 
New York) (Also applicable to a 
trust of personal property.—W etmore 
v. Wetmore, 149 NY 520) 


BENEFICIARIES 


Beneficiary designations should be 
reviewed frequently, as they are ex- 
tremely important in the proper use 
of life insurance in estate planning. 

The usual beneficiary designation 
reads: “To my wife, Mary, if living; 
otherwise to my children in equal 
shares,” or some modification of this 
general designation. 

This designation is superior to one 
which reads: “To my wife, if living; 
otherwise to my children, John, Jr. 
and Mary.” As you can see, the sec- 
ond example does not provide for 
after-born children. 

Most beneficiary designations, 
where more than one person is desig- 
nated either as a primary or con- 
tingent beneficiary, include the names 
of the beneficiaries followed by the 
words, “. . . equally or to the sur- 
vivors or survivor.” Consideration 
should be given to a per stirpital 
designation. 


Trustee for Minor Children 

Where policies are made payable 
under settlement options, it is ad- 
visable to give consideration to the 
designation of a trustee for the minor 
children. Some companies will per- 
mit such designation of a trustee, in- 
dividual or corporate, without a trust 
agreement being in existence. 


ELECTRONIC COMPUTERS 


LEARN to Apply business 
problems to electronic | 
data processing machines. 


WRITE for free brochure 
describing the correspond- 
ence course, “"PROGRAM- 
MING FOR BUSINESS 
COMPUTERS". 


BUSINESS ELECTRONICS INC. 


Training Department 
420 Market Street 
San Francisco 11, Calif. 


ee 


Consult Your Lawyer 

This article on proper estate plan- 
ning was not intended to be a legal 
treatise. If the legalistics arouse the 
curiosity of the reader, a lawyer 
should be consulted. If change in a 
will or a business agreement is de- 
sirable, the lawyer will make the 
necessary recommendations, and he 
is the only person authorized by law 
to draw legal documents. If changes 
are required in beneficiary arrange- 


ments of life insurance policies or 
methods of distributing life insur. 
ance proceeds at death, or if other 
specialized knowledge is required 
:uch as can be provided by the life 
insurance agent, a trust officer or <n 
accountant, the lawyer (who fre. 
quently has been called the “cap. 
tain” of the estate planning team) 
should be consulted. He will recom. 
mend the services of the other spe- 
cialists. 


Foreign Market Will Grow Faster 
Than Domestic, Analysts Are Told 


Product expansion and diversifica- 
tion, an intensified research program, 
creativity in ne maheaeaes 


.and_ realignment 


of management 
functioning, these 
are some of the 
factors which 
have transformed 
Burroughs Cor- 
poration from 
$46 million an- 
nual volume in 
1946, when John 
S. Coleman assumed the presidency, 
to $218-million volume in 1955, with 
$270 millions estimated total volume 
in 1956. Net earnings per share in 
1946 were 39 cents; in 1955, $2.19. 


K. C. TIFFANY 


Major phases in the development | 


program of the last decade were out- 
lined by Kenneth C. Tiffany, vice 
president in charge of finance and a 
certified public accountant, in his ad- 
dress before the New York Society of 
Security Analysts. In the 16-year 
period from 1930 to 1946, only $2.3 
millions, or approximately 4 per cent 
of the total earnings in the period, 
were invested in the business. In the 
last eight years, Burroughs has spent 
$32 millions on research and develop- 
ment, with each year’s expenditures 
exceeding those of the year before. 
Result: more new products have been 
introduced than in any similar period 
in the company’s history. 

The officer of Burroughs noted 
that previously executive authority 
had been largely concentrated, limit- 
ing action on company affairs to the 
top executive. Now effective, or in 
planning, is “divisionalization by 
product lines with each division sup- 
ported by the necessary functions of 
cost arid financial analysis, industrial 
relations and the like.” 
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“Growth of foreign markets over 
the next ten years should be at a 
greater rate than the domestic mar- 
ket, for their mechanized accounting 
needs are greater,” Mr. Tiffany noted. 
Present foreign business of the com- 
pany is around $45 millions annually. 

Largest revenue producer is the 
family of Sensimatic bookkeeping 
and accounting machines. Other prod- 
ucts include the Tape Punch, for use 
in connection with the Sensimatic; 
the Director, Ten Key and Thriftline 
series of adding machines, the Micro- 
Twin microfilm recorder and reader 
manufactured by Bell and Howell 
and sold by Burroughs, the E101 
medium-capacity electronic computer, 
the Series G high-speed printing and 
accounting machine; the automatic 
ticket-issuing Ticketeer, manufactured 
and distributed through an arrange- 
ment with General Register Company 
of New York. Undergoing field test- 
ing are a number of bank bookkeep- 
ing systems, including the Sensitronic 
and the Bank-O-Matic. 


Management Specialists Will 
Speak at OMAC Business Show 


Emmett J. Leahy, president, Leahy 
& Company, on “Records—How a 
Supervisor Can Cut Costs”; Pierre 
Martineau, research director, Chicago 
Tribune, “Communications — Three 
Party Line” and Dr. Robert M. Mc- 
Murray, senior member of McMur- 
ray, Hamstra Company, “Increased 
Productivity through Proper Motive 
tion,” are among speakers program- 
med for the business show and 
seminar to take place at Chicago’: 
Conrad Hilton Hotel, March 11th 
through 14th. The Office Managemen 
Association (OMAC) of Chicago is 
cosponsor with Northwestern Univer- 
sity. The show is their 15th annual. 





anctity of Contract Comes First 
In Free World, Says Trade Council 


A GREED that “properly promoted, 

two-way trade leads to stronger 
bonds of international friendship and 
, continuing contribution to lasting 
orld peace,” speakers at general 
sessions of the 43rd annual National 
Foreign Trade convention in New 
York tackled head-on current prob- 
lems of “ruble diplomacy,” the “eco- 
nomic hot war,” a more realistic tax 
policy for companies with overseas 
interests, and the sanctity of con- 
tracts among nations. Theme of the 
National Foreign Trade Council con- 
vention was “Foreign Trade and In- 
yestment Promote Security and Pros- 
perity.” 

“It is essential for the United 
States in the interest of free world 
security to remain economically 
strong,” declared Secretary of Com- 
merce Sinclair Weeks at the first 
day's session. Unless moderation on 
the issues. of tariffs and import com- 
petition prevails and extremés are 
woided, “the goose that lays the 
solden eggs will be done away with.” 
The bill providing for U. S. member- 
ship in the Organization for Trade 
Cooperation will be reintroduced, 


sid Mr. Weeks. 


: Gray Speaks in Forum 


Philip J. Gray, secretary, National 
Association of Credit Men, and direc- 
tor of its foreign department, par- 
ticipated in the forum session on 
current trade questions, of which 
Villiam S. Swingle, president of the 
National Foreign Trade Council, was 
thirman. In 1955 Mr. Gray was 
business consultant member of trade 
tams which represented the Depart- 
ment of Commerce at world trade 
irs in Milan and Paris. 

The Council in its final declaration 
of the convention declared that “no 
country in which a proper recogni- 
tion of the sanctity of contract is 
lacking can be a healthy or useful 
part of a free world.” Recommenda- 
tions included “continuing, vigorous 
dlorts by the Government to foster 
‘ multilateral world trading system 
fee of discriminations and burden- 
sme restrictions; action by Congress 
lo carry out proposals by President 
ienhower for tax incentives to 
private United States investment 
tbroad.” The convention indorsed 


continued official participation in in- 
ternational trade fairs by the United 
States. 
Highlights of addresses follow: 
B. BREWSTER JENNINGS, chairman 
of the board, Socony Mobil Oil 
Company, Inc., New York, chair- 
man of the convention: 
“Whenever government grants pro- 
vide quick and easy capital without 
simultaneously contributing to con- 
ditions conducive to the flow of 
private capital, both the giver and 
the recipient may be harmed.” 


SINCLAIR WEEKS, Secretary, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington: 

“Exclusive of military aid, total 
exports in 1956 are expected to ap- 
proach the $17 billion mark, as com- 
pared with $14.3 billions the year 
before and $12.3 billions in 1953. 
Export sales of such magnitude are 

(Concluded on page 25) 


William Swingle Honored with 
Captain Robert Dollar Award 


William S. Swingle, president, Na- 
tional Foreign Trade Council, has 
been named 1956 recipient of the 
Captain Robert 
Dollar Memorial 
Award for “dis- 
tinguished _con- 
tribution to the 
advancement of 
American foreign 
trade.” Mr. 

Swingle is former 

director of the 

foreign depart- W. S. SWINGLE 
ment, National Association of Credit 
Men and manager-controller of its 
Foreign Credit Interchange Bureau. 
Last year he was named to the nine- 
member advisory committee of the 
Export-Import Bank, Washington. 

Past recipients of the award, which 
was created in 1937, include Cordell 
Hull, Thomas J. Watson, Clarence 
B. Randall. The gold plaque award 
was presented to Mr. Swingle at the 
dinner concluding the three-day 43rd 
National Foreign Trade Convention 


in New York. 


CASH RUNS YOUR BUSINESS 


When your sales are tied-up in accounts receivable your 
working capital inevitably suffers under the pressure. 


CREDIT INSURANCE can solve this problem 


by safeguarding your future. It protects against the unex- 
pected that can turn a good customer into a bad debt by 

aranteeing the collection of over-due accounts. Credit 
nsurance removes the danger of having profits destroyed or 


working capital depleted. 


Put security into your cash forecast. Consult your London 
Guarantee Representative today. 


CREDIT INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 
LONDON GUARANTEE AND ACCIDENT CO., LTD. 


MEMBER OF THE PHOENIX OF LONDON GROUP 
55 FIFTH AVENUE + NEW YORK 3, NEW YORK 


OVER HALF A CENTURY OF CONTINUOUS SERVICE IN CREDIT INSURANCE 
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SAVINGS in filing-equipment cost and gain in floor space have been achieved by the Radio Corporation of America engineering 
products division plant, Camden, N. J., through installation of open adjustable steel shelving. Eight Standard Pressed Steel Co. 
Hallowell shelves, one-foot apart and 13 inches deep, previded 336 more square feet of floor space and added the equivalent 


of 125 file drawers. 


Os adjustable files may 

provide more than one answer to 
need for space. Additional working 
personnel may be accommodated at 
the same time that more file space is 
obtained. At Radio Corporation of 
America’s engineering products di- 
vision plant, Camden, N. J., this is 
how they saved 25 per cent in filing- 
equipment cost and gained 30 per 
cent more floor space with open ad- 
justable steel shelving for some of its 
active files. 

Despite a battery of 167 four- 
drawer filing cabinets, the RCA di- 
vision’s purchasing department need- 
ed more file space, as well as room 
for five desks for the additional filing 
personnel required. The problem: 
there was no floor space in which to 
put these additions. 


Consulting with Standard Pressed 
Steel Company, RCA came up with this 
solution. SPS’s Hallowell Adjustable 
Steel Shelving was installed in sections 
of eight shelves, each section one-foot 
apart and 13 inches deep. Vertical di- 
viders, extending the full distance be- 
tween shelves, were clipped in at 4- 
inch intervals. In some units, dividers 


were omitted in the top shelves to allow 
the full area to be used for storing 
paper and other office supplies. 


All shelves are equipped with label 
holders, as are the ends of every 
bank of units. In the event different 
shelf divider spacing is needed in the 
future, the l-inch centers will permit 
the engineering divisions to make 
alterations for filing requirements. 

As a result of the installation, RCA 
gained 336 square feet of floor space. 
Five additional desks for file clerks 
were moved in, and RCA acquired 
256 feet of additional filing space, 
the equivalent of 125 file drawers. 

Correspondence as well as pur- 
chase orders, blueprints and contracts 
are filed easily and quickly the open- 
shelf way, reports Harry Lewis of 


Be careful about calling 
yourself an expert. After 
all, an “Ex” is a has-been, 
and a “spurt” is a drip un- 
der pressure. 


—N. A. Rombe 
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RCA’s purchasing department. Dust- 
collecting is not a problem; shelves 
are vacuumed occasionally, along 
with the rest of the office, and active 
daily file use prevents accumulation 
of dust. By expanding upward, 
rather than outward, RCA found a 


solution to its file-space problem. 


Two Mimeographing Methods 


Two economic methods for mimeo- 
graphing office forms are suggested 
by A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, 
manufacturer of duplicating equip- 
ment. One method, considered the 
easiest, is die-impressing. Die-im- 
pressed stencils have the business 
form or heading already stencilized 
when they are delivered. Additional 
information then can be typed, drawn 
or handwritten on the stencil, and 
both the form and the added copy 
mimeographed at one time on blank 
paper. 

The other method utilizes a Mimeo- 
scope illuminated drawing board and 
a ruling stylus to trace forms on the 
stencils in your office. 
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FOREIGN TRADE COUNCIL 


sbviously too important to us and 
» our economy to be placed in 
ieopardy by an unwise, unbalanced 
otectionist policy. These exports 
resent the produce of about 36 
million acres of farmland and one- 
nth of the manufactured goods of 
he country. Over 4 million American 
workers and their families are largely 
dependent on foreign trade.” 














SAMUEL C. WAUGH, president, 
Export-Import Bank, Washington, 
D.C.: 





In the tightened money market, the 
directors of the Bank have taken the 
ition that “to extend credits which 
normally would be absorbed in the 
private market would, in effect, vitiate 
toa degree the anti-inflationary poli- 
cies of the Federal Reserve Board 
and the Administration. 

“During the fiscal year which 
ended on June 30th last, the Bank 
authorized 156 loans totaling $375 
nillions, in 39 countries. Of these, 
122 credits were established at the 
request of U. S. exporters to finance 
individual transactions in which 
those exporters were interested. The 
balance of 34 credits was established 
at the request of a foreign private 
borrower or a foreign government.” 























WILLIAM S. RICHARDSON, presi- 
dent, The B. F. Goodrich Com- 
pany, Akron, Ohio: 

“What I see, whether looking 
through the eyes of an importer or 
a exporter, are two and one-half 
billion potential customers in the 
world for all’ of us. We should ap- 
proach the problem . . . in the true 
girit of the salesman maneuvering 
around obstacles that stand in the 
way of consummeting the sale. 

“The people of the rubber growing 
nds and ‘ieir governments have 
for various reasons . . . walked away 
fom a one million long ton-a-year 
market. The cause: restriction 
schemes, unstable governments, and 
failure to recognize that increasing 
productivity to obtain lower costs 
and selling prices is the way to up- 
grade living standards.” 



















ROBERT J. DIXSON, director of 
overseas operations, Johnson & 
Johnson, New Brunswick, N. J.: 
“This is economic hot war, and 

must be recognized as such. As of 

October 15th, fifteen nations have ac- 

cepted Soviet-bloc offers for medium 
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or long-term credit. As of August 
30th, 15 nations in Europe, 11 in the 
Near East and Africa, 6 in South and 
Southeast Asia, and 7 in the Western 
Hemisphere have. bilateral trade 
agreements with countries of the 
Sino-Soviet bloc. 

“We urge that our government 
consider substantial growth in private 
American overseas investment as a 
major matter of our foreign policy. 
There are two areas in particular 
where we should have the courage 
to fight for major changes: antitrust 
laws and tax laws. ° 

“The present methods of taxing 
foreign business fthcome are inde- 
fensible. A U. S. manufacturer op- 
erating directly abroad through a 
branch is taxed on the income at 52 
per cent; if the same operation is a 
corporation elsewhere in the Western 
Hemisphere the rate is 38 per cent; 
while if a foreign corporation is 
utilized, there is no tax until the in- 
come is returned to the United 
States.” 


RALPH T. REED, president, Amer- 
ican Express Company, New York, 


“The value of travel development 
programs during coming years as 
‘economic first aid’ to distressed or 
undeveloped overseas nations cannot 
be overestimated, In these days a new 
tourist hotel may be as important 
(to underdeveloped countries) as a 
new steel mill.” 


CHARLES R. CARROLL, Counsel to 
National Foreign Trade Council's 
Board of Directors: 

“United States private foreign in- 
vestment has risen from about $15 
billions in 1943 to nearly $30 bil- 
lions at the end of 1955. This in- 
crease . . . has accelerated to the 
point where the annual increase well 
exceeds $2 billions. About two-thirds 
of this $30 billions is direct invest- 
ment.” 


Frederic A. Potts, president, The 
Philadelphia National Bank, Phila- 
delphia, was chairman of the inter- 
national finance session which con- 
stituted the second general session. 
A panel of bankers led by Robert P. 
Furey, vice president, The Hanover 
Bank, and president, Bankers Asso- 
ciation for Foreign Trade, discussed 
topics current in the field of financ- 
ing world trade. 


A Personal Accounting 
System For All 
Brokerage Transactions 


IN STOCKS 
BONDS AND 
MUTUAL FUNDS \ 


The first complete, permanent record espe- 
cially prepared for the private investor. The 
Securities Diary provides for recording 
brokerage purchases and sales data, plus 
entries for dividends, deposits or withdraw- 
als, as well as the current balance in your 
account. Permanent tax computation forms 
plus special pages for dividends, interest and 
mutual funds are provided in your Securities 
Diary. 


Detachable Forms 
For State, Federal 
Income Tax Returns 


All forms in the Securities Diary are in dupli- 
cate with provisions for detaching and in- 
serting in state and federal tax returns. Save 
time in preparing accurate tax returns. 


Tested And Approved 
By Investment And 


Tax Authorities 


The Securities Diary is the result of four years 
of careful testing. Before the Securities Diary 
was offered to the investing public, it was 
tested by experienced investment brokers. 
Tax authorities and accountants have ap- 
proved the Securities Diary. For accurate, 
time-saving records of all your brokerage 
transactions, order your Securities Diary 


today. 
$2 Postage 
Paid 


Pin Your Check To This Coupon: 


Gold Stamped Cover 
Plastic Binding 


| Securities Diary, Dept. FM | 

P. 0. Box 166 | 
i Arlington, Virginia | 
| | 


Enclosed please find my check or money | 


‘ | order for $2.00. Please send Securities Diary | 


| post paid to: | 
MAME eo, saath tes ates ea 
er ee | 
Pu ee we | 





Illinois Supreme Court Grants 
Rehearing on Use Tax Ruling 


A rehearing of its decision that the 
Illinois Use Tax Act of 1955 was in- 
valid has been granted by the state 
supreme court, on motion of Attor- 
ney General Latham Castle, who 
argued that the tax was valid in that 
it had been enacted to prevent eva- 
sion of the state retailers’ occupa- 
tional (sales) tax by Illinois residents 
making out-of-state purchases. 

The supreme court had held the 
law unconstitutional because not ap- 
plying uniformly to all users of per- 
sonal property. 

The use tax had been bringing in 
approximately $1 million monthly on 

sales made chiefly in bordering states. 


Bankruptcy Priority Decision 
Appealed to Supreme Court 


Appealed to the U. S. Supreme 
Court is a decision of the U. S. court 
of appeals for the third circuit, Phil- 
adelphia in the bankruptcy case of 
Quaker City Uniform Company, Inc., 
that in settling claims against a bank- 
rupt estate the order of payment is: 
costs of administration, wage claims, 
a landlord’s rent claim, and claims of 
chattel mortgagees. 

Two separate appeals took the case 
to the Supreme Court, one by Delsea 
Corporation, Quaker City’s landlord, 
the other by two holders of chattel 
mortgages, Daniel P. Veloric and 
Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Company. 
They assert that the appellate court’s 
decision will adversely affect the mak- 
ing of secured commercial loans, 
that it is contrary to rulings of other 
courts in similar cases, that it con- 
travenes the overall objectives of the 
Bankruptcy Act, and that first prior- 
ity for contractual liens such as chat- 
tel mortgages always have been con- 
sidered “basic and established law.” 

Noting that seven large Philadel- 
phia banks and the National Com- 
mercial Finance Corporation have 
intervened as “friends of the court,” 
Delsea declares that “banking, credit 
and financial institutions have here- 
tofore loaned vast sums of money 
secured by chattel mortgages and 
similar security agreements” on the 
premise that liens under these agree- 





Legal Rulings and Opinions 





ments had precedence in bankrupt- 
cies. Under the appellate court ruling, 
however, “these secured creditors find 
the lien upon which they depended 
rendered valueless for all practical 
purposes at the moment when they 
need it most.” 

The two chattel mortgage holders 
add that “if, by the mortgagor going 
into bankruptcy, a chattel mortgage 
could be reduced from first place to 
fourth place, it is inconceivable that 
any lender would accept such worth- 
less paper.” 

Involved is the appellate court’s in- 
terpretation of Section 64 (A), which 
establishes priorities of payments of 
debts owned by bankrupt estates, and 
Section 67 (C) concerning statutory 
liens and landlords’ distraints or 
seizures. 


Gain in Exchange of Shares 


Gain in an exchange of shares is 
recognized but limited to the cash 
amount and the fair market value of 
bonds received, and such gain is tax- 
able as a dividend to the extent of 
the accrual dividends. Following a 
recapitalization the first-preference 
stockholders had exercised their op- 
tions to exchange their shares for 
common stock, debenture bonds and 
accrued cash dividends. (Rev. Rul. 
56-179) 


Deficiency Notice 


When an executor filed a request 
for prompt determination of the 
estate tax, the Tax Court held that the 
request relieved the executor from 
personal liability after the one-year 
statutory period, though he was the 
proper person to receive a deficiency 
notice, and a notice sent him was 
valid. (Tarver Estate, 26 TC +27) 


Payment to Retiring Partner 


A payment to a retiring partner 
can be amortized for the remaining 
partnership life, according to the Tax 
Court. When a dispute arose between 
a taxpayer and his partner in opera- 
tion of an employment agency, the 
taxpayer paid the partner $8,500 for 
her interest. The partnership agree- 
ment had 20 months to run. The 


court considered this a capital ex- 
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penditure which could be amortized 
over those 20 months, noting that the 
instance was different from buyin, 
out a partner under an agreement o{ 
indefinite duration. (Risko, 26 TC 


#58) 


Delinquent Corporation 


A corporation in financial d ficul. 
ties owed $11,000 in withholdin z and 
employment taxes. A taxpayer pro. 
posed buying it and the seller sug. 
gested a compromise offer of $7,000. 
The taxpayer gave a certified check 
for $1,000 to accompany the offer. 
Both offer and check were returned, 
but resubmitted. Then the taxpayer 
asked return of his check. When the 
Government accepted the offer the 
buyer brought suit. Said the court: 
the taxpayer has no stand to sue; the 
dispute is between the seller and the 
Government. (Dynamic Service Inc., 
DC Ore.) 


Outside Loan’s Fate 
When a stockholder fulfilled his 


guaranty of an outside loan to his 
corporation and the latter later failed, 
he became a creditor of the corpora. 
tion and was not entitled to full de. 
duction for the nonbusiness bad debt, 
the U. S. Supreme Court ruled, up- 
holding the Tax Commissioner and 
the Eighth Circuit, contrary to de- 
cisions in the Second, Fifth and Sixth 
Circuits. 

The high court held that there is 
“no real or economic difference be- 
tween the loss of an investment made 
in the form of a direct loan to a cor- 
poration and one made indirectly in 
the form of a guaranteed bank loan.” 
The decision was on Putnam, 12-3-56. 


Surtax Exemption Denied 


The taxpayer, Coastal Oil Storage 
Co., was incorporated in 195] by the 
parent, Coastal Terminals, Inc., to 
engage in petroleum storage. Seven 
storage tanks, its assets, were sold to 
it by the parent corporation in ex- 
change for all its capital stock and a 
note. The reason stated for forming 
the new company was to separate the 
commercial storage facilities from the 
Government storage business. The 
Commissioner denied the taxpayer's 
claim of the $25,000 exemption ‘rom 
surtax. The Tax Court agreed, hold- 
ing that the taxpayer had failed to 
show “that the securing of suc) an 
exemption was not a major purpose 
of the transfer.” (Coastal Oil Storage 
Co. v: Commissioner, 25 T.C. +156) 
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GeorcE W. Gorpon has been ad- 
vanced to general office manager of 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne and becomes 
a meriber of the company’s newly 
formed executive staff at the San 
Francisco headquarters. ALLEN E. 
FosTER succeeds him as Portland 
(Ore.) division office manager. 

Mr. Gordon, CPA, past president 
of the Spokane Association of Credit 
Men, is a graduate of Oregon State 
College and has the Fellow Award 
of the National Institute of Credit. 
He started with Blake, Moffitt & 
Towne in 1940 as office and credit 
manager, Spokane division. 












J. Patrick Fry, since 1940 sec- 
retary-treasurer of Thorofare Mar- 
kets, Inc., has been named senior 
vice president and secretary of the 
organization, at the general offices in 
Murrysville, Pa. First employment 
for Mr. Fry was with Farmers & 
Mechanics National Bank, Fort 
Worth, 1921 to ’25. Later he went 
with Ernst & Ernst and was auditor 
for Texas, Louisiana Power Com- 
pany. When the latter was sold to 
International Utilities Corporation of 
New York, he was made controller 
for all International Utilities operat- 
ing companies. 



















AtrreD G. NELSON has been ap- 
pointed treasurer, Compo Shoe Ma- 
chinery Corporation, Waltham, Mass. 
He began in the accounting depart- 
ment 25 years ago and most recently 
had been controller of the organiza- 
tion. 











WaLter M. KELLY, president of 











A. G. NELSON 


W. M. KELLY 








Personal Side 











Commercial Factors Corporation, 
New York, has been elected a direc- 
tor of C.1.T. Financial Corporation 
of which Commercial Factors is an 
operating subsidiary. Mr. Kelly 
joined Commercial in 1953, became 
a director the following year, execu- 
tive vice president in 1955 and was 
advanced to the presidency of the 
corporation in January last year. 


J. Roy Pierson has been promoted 
from treasurer to vice president, 
Thomas, Field & Company, Charles- 
ton, W. Va. He will continue to 
handle credits and finances for the 
organization. 

Mr. Pierson, after attending Moun- 
tain States College and Fairmont 
State College, entered the employ of 
Thomas, Field & Co, as a bookkeeper, 
53 years ago. He advanced succes- 
sively to credit manager, assistant 
treasurer, director, treasurer, and 
now to vice president. 

He has served as councillor, pres- 
ident and director of the Charleston 
Association of Credit Men, in which 
his company has been represented 
since the association was founded. 


RicHarD Boonisar, formerly as- 
sistant vice president, has been named 
vice president in charge of finance, 
The Sheraton Corporation of Amer- 
ica, New York. At the same time, 
Ernest Henderson 3rd, son of the 
president and cofounder of Sheraton, 
was named treasurer. 


Francis A. BICKEL, formerly with 
Arthur Andersen & Company, has be- 
come assistant treasurer of United 
Air Lines, Chicago. 


The Todd Company, Inc., Roches- 
ter, N. Y., subsidiary of The Bur- 
roughs Corporation, has named 
Leonard T. Thomasma vice president- 
marketing and Richard C. Browne 
general sales manager. Mr. Thomas- 
ma is a director. 
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J. P. FRY 


W. B. WILTSHIRE, JR. 


W. B. Wirtsuie, Jr., has been 
promoted to secretary of B. T. Crump 
Company, Inc., Richmond, Va. He 
began in the company’s accounting 
department in November 1941. On 
return in 1946 from three years’ mil- 
itary service overseas, he rejoined 
Crump as credit manager of the ap- 
pliance division. He advanced to as- 
sistant general credit manager for the 
company in 1951. Prior associations 
were with Life Insurance Company of 
Virginia and The American Tobacco 
Company. The 35-year-old Mr. Wilt- 
shire is immediate past president of 
the Richmond Association of Credit 
Men and has served as director for 
several years. 


James A. MaRouN has been named 
vice president-finance, Fairchild Cam- 
era & Instrument Corporation, Syos- 
set, N. Y. Formerly executive vice 
president of Magic Chef Corporation, 
Mr. Marohn retains his directorship 
in that company. 


Haroxp E. Repicx, CPA, has join- 
ed Upson-Walton Company, Cleve- 
land, as assistant treasurer and assist- 
ant controller. 


CiarK Bryson, formerly vice pres- 
ident-treasurer of Pease & Elleman, 
Inc., has become controller of Dale 
Carnegie Publishers, Inc., New York. 


Russet O. Younc has been ad- 
vanced to assistant credit manager, 
Towmotor Corporation, Cleveland. In 
1952 he went with the company from 
the Belle Vernon Milk Division of 
Telling Belle Vernon Company. 
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KEEPING INFORMED 


A Tax GuIpE FoR SMALL BusinEess— 
Informative for corporations, 
partnerships, sole proprietorships, 
whether old or new. Discusses in- 
come, employment, excise taxes. 
Write Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington 25, D. C. 30¢. 


Your FeperaL Income Tax—Guide 

for making out return on personal 
taxes. Covers deductions, sick pay, 
filing return, exemptions for ex- 
penses. Write Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington 25, D. C. 
30¢. 


NEw SIMPLIFIED PayROLL Tax WITH- 

HOLDING TaBLES—Show withhold- 
ing data for all amounts, all numbers 
of dependents, daily, weekly, bi- 
weekly, semi-monthly, monthly and 
miscellaneous periods. 22 tables in 
each set. Spiral bound. Prepared by 
McKesson Robbins, Inc., distributed 
by The Journal of Taxation, 33 W. 
42d St., New York 36, N. Y. $2.95 
per set. Quantity discounts. 


EveRYDAY Tax PLANNING to Increase 

the Family’s Spendable Income— 
No. 2 of “Practitioner’s Guide to 
Current Tax Problems.” Monograph, 
edited by Eleanor McCormick, LLB, 
CPA, from articles in The Journal of 
Taxation. $2.95. Guide No. 1—“How 
to Organize the Close Corporation to 
Minimize Taxes under the 1954 Code” 
Journal of Taxation, Inc., 33 W. 42d 
St., New York 36, N. Y. 


SMNA HanpBook FOR THE INDUs- 

TRY, 40 page booklet, the 1956 
revised edition, defines standards for 
protection of users of fire-resistive and 
burglary-resistive equipment, as de- 
veloped by the association; explains 
SMNA labels. Specifications for con- 
struction of record- and file-storage 
housing are included. Available from 
the Safe Manufacturers National As- 
sociation, Inc., 366 Madison Ave., 
New York 17. $1 a copy. 


Informative reports, pamphlets, 
circulars, etc., which may be of 
interest to you. Please write direct- 
ly to the publisher for them. 
CREDIT AND FINANCIAL MAN- 
AGEMENT does not have copies 
available. 





Guides to Improved Executive Operatio; 


To expedite receiving booklets 
described below in this column, 
address all inquiries concerning 
Efficiency Tips to CREDIT AND 
FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT, 229 
Fourth Ave., New York 3, N. Y. 


EFFICIENCY TIPS 


575—To help any size business to 
select the correct integrated data 
processing system, Ditto, Inc. offers 
a new 24-page booklet titled “Inte- 
grated Data Processing: A Factual 
Analysis,” which discusses simple to 
elaborately linked automation sys- 
tems. 
v 


576—Types of humidifying equip- 
ment are described in the 4-page 
leaflet “A Few Facts about Humidi- 
fication for Industry”, bulletin #492 
of Abbeon Supply Co. 

v 


577—PakTITION-ettes and Arnot fur- 
niture components are described in 
the colorful brochure “A New Way 
of Life in the Office,” by Aetna Steel 
Products Corp., Arnot-Jamestown 
Div. 

v 


578—A fast-drying easy-to-handle 
ink that will not smear or smudge, 
and is suitable for mimeographing 
on both sides of the paper, is a new 
product of A. B. Dick Co. For de- 
scriptive literature, write us. 

v 


579—Axtwac 800 electronic com- 
puter system of Logistics Research, 
Inc., is described, specifications and 
applications are given, in leaflet 
“Data for Decision.” Write us for 


copy. 
v 


580—Burroughs Corporation’s new 
model Ten-Key electric adding ma- 
chine, for greater operating simpli- 
city and speed, comes in a choice 
of four decorator colors. Free de- 
scriptive literature. 


TUNIS ei ull Te 
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STOP CREDIT LOSSES 
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BOOK REVIEWS Nat 
Savinc INCOME TAXEs BY SnHog hi 
TERM Trusts—By Reuel L. Olsofind | 
and R. L. Gradishar, attorneydi.omn! 
190 pages. $7.50. Prentice-Halftock' 
Inc., 70 Fifth Ave., New York lif cr: 
N. ea safe ] 


e In their study of an income savi Th 
tool authorized by recent legislatiogy?#!@” 
the authors first discuss the Clifforg™s'’®** 
Regulations, the new legislation angql!°° 

the socalled Five-Year Throwbay >" 
Rule. There is a brief chapter q help 
ways to reduce the gift tax, anothegy't 
on saving death taxes. Sixteen eggs¥¢ 
amples of short term trust savinggg "8° 
are given in detail, followed by ; 
chapter of tables and an Appendigg" ' 
of Tax Code sections, Congressionajy" 
Committee Reports, and Regulations * ™ 
A highly commendable analysis a . 


amply fortified with facts. _ 
the 


peri 
later 


215 SuccEessFUL Door OPENERS FoR 
SALESMEN—By David D. Selt 
$4.95. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth 
Ave., New York 11, N. Y. a 


e Presents scores of techniques tog 1544 
help salesmen get by receptionists tof *le 
see their prospects; personalizing them ""*Y 
approach; ideas that entice prosM A 
pects; impressing prospects; getting# row 
attention; how to banish prospects’ §§ giyj 
suspicions; examples of letters that ind 
are real door openers, and innum- 
erable other valuable sales ideas. 
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ECONOMICS OF MONEY AND BANKING 
—By George N. Halm. $7.20. 
Richard D. Irwin, Inc., Home- 
wood, III. 


e A text for an introductory course 
in money and banking. A theoretical 
analysis leading to an understanding 
of the problems of money and bank- 
ing. An excellent study of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System; loanable funds 
and interest rates, credit and money 
and foreign exchange. Each chapter 
concludes with suggestions for 
further reading and questions and 
problems. 


FE 


he 
cre 


Books reviewed or mentioned 
in this column are not available 
from CREDIT AND FINANCIAL 
MANAGEMENT unless so indi- 
cated, Please order from your 
bookstore or direct from the 


publisher. 





Safety and Profits Essential 
879 Protection of Depositors 


MISS) EMMA C. REITMEIER, Vice President, First 
National Bank, Spokane, Washington 










HE two essential factors of good banking are Safety 
und Profits. To safeguard its depositors, to serve the 
mmunity properly and to make a fair profit for its 
stockholders, a banker must assume risks -xtension 
{ credit, but these risks must be held to a reasonably 
safe minimum. 

The significance of exact information in the form of 
. Mbalance sheets and income statements cannot be over- 
tressed, but, not unlike the artist’s picture, one must 
look at the finished work for proper judgment. 

Small or medium-size businesses come to a bank for 
Bhelp because they are short of working capital. For some 
it is a seasonal matter, for others it is a case of lacking 
suficient capital to conduct a business or having a 
Blarge proportion of their capital invested in fixed assets. 
“Bt A definite set of rules on who is entitled to credit 
‘Mcan scarcely be written, but generally speaking a bank 
can advance funds for expansion or existence only on 
a secured basis. Such loans depend for their repayment 
not only on good management but even more so upon 
favorable economic and competitive conditions. Since 
the bank’s. funds may be tied up for an undetermined 
RM period of time, it seems only fair that satisfactory col- 
1 lateral be offered. 























On the contrary, short term loans for seasonal purposes 

are more in line with a bank’s capabilities. Such loans 

om usually are payable from events that are readily foresee- 

of able, and because they are repayable from a definite source 
they harmonize with the type of institution a bank is. 


‘§ As such loans usually are predicated upon the bor- 
2@ rower’s financial condition, he should not object to 
'@ giving complete information concerning his condition 
and his busiuess, for determination of just how much 
interest he has in it. If he has been in business for 
some time, adequate antecedent information concerning 
the business should be given, to learn if he is meeting 
with some degree of success, if he can repay the loan 
out of the earnings. If he has been in business only a 
short time, information should be provided as to his 
previous occupation, to analyze his qualifications. 

If the borrower has been a long-time customer of 
the bank, the latter sometimes extends credit based upon 
its knowledge of the business with him in the past, the 
account which he has maintained over the years, and 
his character and ability, even though he might not have 
the required capital. 


FRANK E. JEROME BEGUN ON PAGE 8 


heavily in basing their judgment in the extension of 
credit. This is a subject within itself, its scope being 
largely dependent on the amount of the request, the ex- 
tent of information available, and the scope of analysis 
required, 

The importance of adequate financial information 
cannot be overstressed and is a direct reflection, in many 
instances, on the management’s ability to determine the 
proper course of the company’s affairs. 








People, Not Figures, Pay Off 


Banker’s Loan to a Business 










ALLAN J. CALDWELL 
Vice President 
Hartford National Bank & Trust Co. 

Hartford, Connecticut 







appended complete and accurate financial state- 
ments, prepared by a competent public accountant, 
is a pre-requisite for any would-be borrower. In the case 
of larger loans, banks have more exacting standards and 
request more complete financial information. Fiscal year- 
end statements, including a balance sheet, profit and loss 
statement, and surplus statement, with an unqualified 
certificate, are necessary if a loaning officer is to make 
an intelligent appraisal of such a loan application. A 
long form accountant’s statement is preferred because of 
the greater wealth of information available. Interim 
financial statements are frequently necessary to chart the 
loan applicant’s progress, particularly as the year-end 
statements become more out-of-date. 


The extension of bank credit is not a scientific procedure 
based upon mechanical analysis of financial statements. 
Bank officers are very interested in the character, ability, 
and moral integrity of the customers with whom they are 
dealing, because people, not figures, pay off loans. 


The pledge of collateral may be a condition of grant- 
ing a loan, but banks generally desire to have loans 
pay out from the normal rollover of assets, the applica- 
tion of net profits, and/or the cash throw-off of deprecia- 
tion. Banks require the borrower to have a cushion in 
his estimates of funds available for loan repayment, to 
allow for the unexpected occurrences which always seem 
to crop up. Since loans are paid from future cash throw- 
offs, budget figures are a useful tool for analyzing the 
probabilities of repayment according to schedule. 

Any loan application must undergo a credit analysis. 
Information on past experience at the bank, both as to 
loan accommodations and deposit relationships, is 
gathered. Utilization of agency reports and direct check- 
ings in the trade and with other financial institutions are 
normal practices. Selected financial statement figures and 
ratios prepared therefrom are compared with those avail- 
able through the statement studies of Robert Morris 
Associates, special industry surveys, and customers of 
the bank in the same line. Consideration of the business 
outlook for the industry or trade of the borrower, and 
local business conditions, are also factors to be weighed. 
Finally it should be pointed out that a bank may, when 
funds are tight, decline to grant a loan which in an easier 
money market could receive approval. Higher standards 
of eligibility, both as to financial standing and worth- 
whileness of purpose, are in effect when loanable funds 
cannot meet current demands. Preference at-such times 
of the credit cycle is given to borrowers who have been 
long-standing bank customers. 

(More bankers’ articles in April issue) 
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Flexible Adding Machine 





359 The new model Ten Key elec- 
tric adding machine of BurRoucHs 
CORPORATION features faster operat- 
ing speed and greater simplicity of 
operation. “Balance Touch” keyboard 
represents advances in proper key 
positioning and balanced key ‘feel.’ 
All keys are slightly larger. Two- 
color ribbon and automatic spacing 
for tear-off after totals are additional 
features. Streamlined aluminum 
housing comes in choice of four deco- 
rator colors. Model is available in ten 
various listing and totaling styles and 
may be purchased outright or leased. 


Combination Cabinet 
360 This All-in-One cabinet, de- 


signed to serve a variety of filing and 
storage functions, is the product of 
PRECISION EQUIPMENT COMPANY. 
Besides the hidden vault with a com- 
bination lock, for double protection 
to valuables and private papers, there 
are two letter-size file drawers, a card 
drawer for cancelled checks or 3x5 
or 4x6 cards (3200 capacity) ; stor- 
age compartment with adjustable 





Modernizing the Office 


New Equipment to Speed Production and Reduce Costs 


shelf and built-in lock, for stationery 
and supplies. Cabinet is built of 
heavy-gauge steel, finished in silver- 
gray baked enamel. Overall size is 
324%” high x 3014” wide x 17” deep. 
Special price offer to readers of 


CFM. 


Salestag Converter 


361 Integrating routine computa- 
tion and by-product analyses for 
management control, the Underwood 
Corporation Samas highspeed Sales- 
tag converter system has been spe- 
cifically designed to provide neces- 
sary market information for quick 
merchandise turnover. The system 
converts Dennison and Kimball pre- 
punched merchandise tags into small 
punched cards containing all neces- 





sary information, at the rate of 
7,500 tags an hour. The punched 
cards are selected and arranged by 
running them through the Under- 
wood Samas Sorter, Tabulator and 
Summary Punch. These machines 
automatically compute the informa- 
tion from the cards and post final 
reports for analysis. 





This Department will welcome 
opportunities to serve you by 
contacting manufacturers’ or 
wholesalers for further informa- 
tion regarding products described 
herein. Address MODERNIZING, 
Credit & Financial M ement, 
229 Fourth Ave., New York 3. 
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Unlimited Collating 
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362 The GoLDEN AUTOMATIC fully 
automatic electric collator gathers, 
jogs, counts, staples and stacks in 
a series of completely automatic 
operations. Collating is at the rate 
of 24,000 sheets an hour, says the 
manufacturer, Collamatic Corpora. 
tion. No adjustments or special set- 
tings are necessary; the machine is 
turned on and the complete collating. 
jogging-stapling-stacking cycle con- 
tinues automatically. Special  set- 
combiner enables groups of 6, 9 and 
12 sheets to be combined in endless 
multiples. 


Printing Selector 


363 By the ingenious use of ace- 
tate flaps, up to 65 different color, 
type and stock combinations for 
printed-to-order Brief Covers may be 
visualized. With the printed AMFILE 
BriEF Cover as the overall portfolio, 
Amberg File & Index Company 
places inside 13 different color 
swatches of its brief-cover stock 


hinged to the vertical fold. Immedi- 
ately below these swatches is a hori- 
zontal hinge on which are suspended 
five acetate flaps, each with sample 
print types and each in different 
color ink. 





ecutive Phone Set 


(4 A handy unit centered around 
e telephone, the J. B. Carroll Com- 
pany Executive TeL-Pap-Dgx holds 
the phone, includes a handy timer 
(1 min. to 60 min.) for clocking 
toll calls; an extra large memo pad; 
a filler-type index that will hold 
more than 1,000 names, addresses 
and phone numbers; clip-and-pin 
cup; pencil and pen holder. The 
phone rests in the center of these 
handy aids. Made of durable Royal- 
ite, unit is available in colors to 
harmonize with any desk and may 


be had with imprint. Set measures 
1784” x 1234”. 


50-Pocket Collator 


365 Electronically controlled, the 
Model 650 Accra-FEED COLLATOR 
will automatically assemble, in one 
continuous machine run, 50 complete 
sets of material up to 100 sheets each, 
according to the manufacturer, Ad- 
dressograph-Multigraph Corporation. 
The 50-pocket drum takes sheet sizes 
from 4x6” up to 11”x14”. Yet the 
unit is so compact. it occupies less 
than 13 square feet of floor space, 
making it suitable for use in office 
areas. Operating speed is 6,000 an 
hour. Automatic controls eliminate 
blank sheets, reject double sheets and 
prevent skipped sheets. 


Talk happiness. The 
world is sad enough with- 
oul your woe. 


Type Silencer 


366 The “Tenderfoot” Type Sil- 
encer of LANSDALE PRropucts Cor- 
PORATION muffles typing noise at the 
source, i.e., in the typewriter. It can 
be used in all typewriters, hand or 
electric, and is recommended for 
portables in use at home or on trips. 
Used as the last sheet next to the 
roller in regular typing work, the de- 
vice also protects the typewriter 
roller, thus preserving equipment as 
well as office workers’ nerves. 


Cushion for Standees 


367 The AntTI-FaTiGuE MATTING 
foot cushioner of Ace Hose & Rub- 
ber Company is highly practical for 


any situation where a worker must 
stand a great deal of the time. Com- 
posed of a corrugated rubber plat- 
form permanently bonded to a live 
sponge rubber base, the special 
matting is available in a variety of 
colors and in widths of 18, 24, 36, 
48 and 72 inches: The waffle design 
of the sponge rubber base offers a 
firm suction grip to any surface, 
an added safety feature. 


“Inkless” Mimeographing 


368 DiacrRapHy is a colorless, lo- 
tion-like duplicating compound de- 
signed to replace ink in mimeograph- 
ing. Developed by Print-O-Matic 
Company, Inc., the new stencil dupli- 
cating compound is said to produce 
sharp, black copies. Prolonged clean- 
up time, stain on hands and clothing 
are eliminated, manufacturer states. 
Removal of all the old black ink is 
not required. The compound is pour- 
ed into any standard mimeo machine 
in exactly the same way as ink. 
Special, inexpensive Diagraphy 
paper, which must be used, is obtain- 
able through paper distributors and 
office supply stores. The compound 
comes in one-pound cans. 


Hand Numbering Machine 


369 Bankers & MERCHANTS, INC. 
Junior automatic hand-numbering 
machine is especially suitable for 
numbering invoices, job orders, 
checks and other items needing small 
size. numbering. Easy-to-read num- 
bers range from 0001 to 9999 and 
print in a space of 44” x 1%»”. Unit 
adjusts for numbering consecutively 
or repeatedly in duplicate, triplicate 
or quadruplicate; measures 414” 
high, weighs 81 oz. 
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Introducing 


“T. Ben Done” 


Ben was “done” because he was not a member of Credit Interchange. 
He depended on reports from suppliers “Willie D. Fault” named as 
references—suppliers whose bills he discounted while he let others 
wait. Such “hand-picked” references are a delusion and a snare. Some 
people fall for them... But you, as a member of Credit Interchange, 
were forewarned by this report. The three “hand-picked” references 
reported that he discounts his bills. But ten others said otherwise. 
“He is slow” —“‘payments past due” —“‘purchases spread over too much 
territory ’—“COD”—“for collection” —etc....You, being warned, did not 
accept Willie’s order on open account. You were saved a potential loss. 








Wor 


Prot 
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It pays to use Credit Interchange Reports freely—and to 
analyze and evaluate carefully the information reported 
... If you are not fully posted on the method of setting 
off details of the various items on the report against 
others, for a clearer insight into the debtor’s situation, 
the Bureau serving your area will be glad to explain. 


If you prefer... write 
Credit Interchange Bureaus 


Offices in more 


then 50 principal NATIONAL ASSOCIATION of CREDIT MEN 
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iami Beach, Fla. 





E. E. Schnellbacher 





ITH the uttermost corners of 

the globe no farther than a 
lng distance phone call from New 
York, Chicago or Los Angeles, there 
is a gripping romance unfolding in 
the story of growing impact of for- 
eign trade, travel and investment, 
and Emil St. Elmo Schnellbacher 
knows how to tell it. He will address 
the Credit Congress on “New Credit 
Worlds to Conquer.” 

Now director of the Office of Trade 
Promotion, Bureau of Foreign Com- 
merce, in the U. S. Department of 
Commerce, to world-commuting Mr. 
Schnellbacher such centers as Singa- 
pore, Port of Spain, New Delhi are 
but neighboring cities. Only recently 
he returned from a mission to Tokyo 
for a United Nations group. 

Attorney and author, graduate of 
Illinois and Georgetown universities, 
Mr. Schnellbacher entered Govern- 
ment service in 1926. He has been 
successively chief of the commercial 
intelligence division, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce; chief, com- 
mercial and economic information; 
director, intelligence and services di- 
vision, Office of International Trade; 
director, office of intelligence and 
services, Bureau of Foreign Com- 
merce, 

Mr. Schnellbacher speaks from his 
experiences on trade missions to 
Europe, the Far East, the Caribbeans. 
He led the U. S. trade group to In- 
dia’s Industries Fair two years ago. 
































\MONG THE SPEAKERS AT CREDIT CONGRESS 


Trade Missioner, Humorist, Keynoter 


Dr. Murray Banks 


NE of the most sought-after 

speakers in America today, Mr. 
Murray Banks brings to his audi- 
ences a program crammed with en- 
tertainment, surprise revelations and 
unbounded fun. It’s never a.“‘lecture.” 
How could it be with the title “What 
to Do Until the Psychiatrist Comes!” 


Out of his widely varied background 
as clinical psychologist, educator, lec- 
turer, author and columnist, Dr. Banks 
packs a presentation that is at once 
amusing, exciting, always thought-pro- 
voking, leaving his listeners inspired 
and happier. * 


Dr. Banks was a full professor of 
psychology at Long Island Univer- 
sity, for five years head of the depart- 
ment of psychology at Pace College 
in New York City. He has been a 
visiting professor and lecturer on 
various subjects at the University of 
North Carolina, New York Univer- 
sity, Temple University, New Jersey 
State Teachers College, University of 
Pittsburgh and Brooklyn College. He 
is a graduate of New York and Co- 
lumbia universities and did his clin- 
ical psychopathology study at Belle- 
vue Hospital in New York. 


Nationally syndicated columnist 
and author of best-selling books, 
among them “How to Live with Your- 
self,” “Things My Mother Never 
Told Me” and “How to Overcome an 
Inferiority Complex,” Dr. Banks is 
also a marriage counselor. 
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May 12-16, 1957 


Henry H. Heimann 


OX of the most widely quoted 
business analysts in America, 
Henry H. Heimann in his address to 
the Credit Congress will keynote a 
wide range program of organized 
credit for a year in which the cross 
currents of world unrest and domestic 
business competition under tight 
credit conditions demand an exacting 
level of operational efficiency in 
financial management. 

In his 26th year as leader of the 
National Association of Credit Men, 
the executive vice president’s MonTH- 
Ly Business REVIEW, with its 50,000 
circulation, and his editorials in 
CREDIT AND FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT 
are quoted regularly by more than 
275 leading newspapers and maga- 
zines. 

Mr. Heimann’s practical acumen in 
business management has been recog- 
nized in Washington by calls to im- 
portant posts for special services. He 
is a charter member of the Business 
Advisory and Planning Council of 
the Department of Commerce, es- 
tablished in 1933. 

Graduate of St. Mary’s College, St. 
Mary’s, Kans., and St. Louis Univer- 
sity (business accounting and law), 
he was credit manager, auditor, treas- 
urer and vice president of a nation- 
ally known company. He relinquished 
directorships in a dozen concerns 
when he was named executive man- 
ager of the National Association in 


1931. 








Post-Convention Tour Calls Delegates 
To Cuba’s Havana — City of Contrasts 


CATHEDRAL SQUARE in Havana, Cuba, one of the oldest centers of Western 


civilization and a mecca of world tourists. 


AVANA, CUBA! What could be 

more relaxing—and exciting— 
than a tour to the City of Contrasts 
after the whirl of plenary sessions, 
Industry Group meetings and dis- 
cussion of credit perplexities and 
progress at the Miami Beach conven- 
tion. A visit to the City of Contrasts 
is in store for you and your family 
after’ the Credit Congress. 


The contrast between Cuba and 
Convention carries through in paral- 
lel in the city of Havana itself, where 
the very old and the very new thrive 
in close fellowship. Even in the ap- 
proaches to the capital the mid-20th 
Century and mid-16th Century pre- 
sent their striking apposites. There is 
the ultramodern, 35-story Focsa co- 
operative apartment building with its 
500-car basement garage and garden 
swimming pool, but at the entrance 
to Havana Bay has stood for 350 
years the ancient Morro Castle which 
the Spanish governors of Cuba 
erected to protect their Habana from 
the pirates of the Spanish Main. 

The Sevilla-Biltmore will be the 
Havana headquarters hotel of the 
tour, which will begin immediately fol- 
lowing adjournment of the convention. 
In the heart of the city, on the breezy 
Prado with its famous promenade, the 


Sevilla Biltmore has 350 outside rooms 
with bath, an air-conditioned lobby 
and coffee shop. 


Havana has everything, and more 
—amore because in addition to all the 
latest facilities and equipment that 
help make America’s standard of 
living the pacesetter for the world, 
La Habana is a bit of Old Spain with 
Latin-American overtones and even 
interpolations of mysterious Africa’s 
dance and music. 

Cuba, the America that Columbus 
discovered, is the 760-mile-long lead- 
ing island of the West Indies, and 
Havana is the portal to its six prov- 
inces with their jungled mountains, 
huge plantations of sugar cane, to- 
bacco, sisal, bananas, papaya and 
pineapples—and the tiny farms with 
their oxen. 

You will first want to travel the 
Malecon Drive, with the American 
embassy and glass-paneled skyscrap- 
ers on your left, the crystal clear 
waters on your right (and, in the 
moonlight, all framed in the blue 
Caribbean sky). 

There is the weather-scarred Cathe- 
dral which from 1796 until 1898 was 
the sepulchre of Christopher Colum- 
kus. You will see vestiges of the wall 
with which the conquistadors en- 
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circled the city to ward off the seq. 
booters. And you'll hear the call t 
Varadero Beach, _ internationally 
noted for its powder-soft sands and 
amazingly clear surf, to the -xotic 
wares of the bazaars and exc'usiye 
shops, the mambas and rhumbas of 
the floor shows, and perhaps even the 
excitements of jai-alai, cockfigh’s and 
skin-diving! 

For information regarding rates, 
accommodations and _ reservations 
write Harold Binder, Wylly’s Tours 
Inc., 2921 Collins Ave., Miami each, 
Florida. 


Leary Starts 41st Year with 
Association at San Francisco 


Members of the Credit Managers 
Association of Northern and Centra] 
California, San Francisco, paid hon. 
ors last month to ae 
Robert J. Leary, y 
manager of its 
Credit Inter- 
change Bureau, 
on completion of 
his 40th year of 
service to the 
association. 

After studying 
accounting and 
commercial law at St. Charles Acad- 
emy, serving also as registrar of ex- 
tension courses, and following service 
in the Air Corps, Mr. Leary started 
with the association as a typist and 
general clerk. For a period he was 
assistant secretary. 

Appointed Credit Interchange man- 
ager, he also became secretary to a 
number of Industry Groups. 

Mr. Leary in 1948 was elected 
Grand President of the Young Men's 
Institute. He is a captain in the El 
Retiro Retreat Association of Los 
Altos and a director of the Alber- 
tinum School for Boys and El Rosario 
School for Girls. 


LEARY 


Commercial Law League 
Award to C. B. Everberg 


Carl B. Everberg, attorney, of 
Woburn, Mass., head of the law de- 
partment of Boston University and 
contributing editor to CREDIT AND 
FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT, is recipient 
of the Certificate of Appreciation of 
the Commercial Law League of 
America, presented at the society's 
annual convention: Mr. Everbe'g 1s 
chairman of associate editors of the 
Commercial Law Journal, publicetion 
of the League, and author of the 
page titled “From the Brief Case.” 





Business Credit Conference 
For California Educators 


A special conference on Business 
Credit will be held March 29-30 for 
an especially invited group of Cali- 
fornia educators, at the LaPlaya 
hotel, Carmel-by-the-Sea. The con- 
ference will be sponsored by the 
Eugene Elkus Foundation, San Fran- 
cisco; the National Association of 
Credit Men, and the Credit Research 
Foundation, Inc. 

The aim is to offer deans and se- 
lected faculty members of California 
colleges an opportunity to learn first 
hand of the current status of business 
credit and the changing business 
philosophy in regard to its manage- 
meni. 


Among the Speakers 


Speakers will include Henry H. 
Heimann, executive vice president, 
NACM; J. Allen Walker, general 
credit manager, Standard Oil Com- 

y of California, vice president of 
both NACM and CRF; Professor 
Leonard Marks, Jr., Graduate School 
of business, Stanford University, and 
consulting associate, CRF, and Pro- 
fessor J. Fred Weston, school of 
business administration, University of 
California, Los Angeles. Both Mr. 
Marks and Dr. Weston are on the 
faculty of the Graduate School of 
Credit and Financial Management. 
Mr. Walker is a former member of 
the Graduate School faculty. 

The purpose of the Elkus Founda- 
tion, named for Eugene Elkus, 1924- 
25 NACM president, is to advance 
professional development of the busi- 
ness credit function. Similar con- 
ferences may be held later in other 
areas. 

Conference director will be William 
J. Dickson, director of education, 
NACM; managing director, Credit 
Research Foundation; and executive 
director, Graduate School of Credit 


and Financial Management. 


Railway Express World Network 


Railway Express Agency’s interna- 
tional surface transportation is un- 
derway for import and export ship- 
ments between 23,000 communities 
in the United States and overseas 
port cities and interior points in Aus- 
tria, Belgium, France, Japan, Saar, 
Sweden, and ¢-vitzerland. New York 
isthe U. S. port city. The carrier first 
established such service with West 
Germany last August. 


Sales Executives Offer 5-Point Plan 
For Greater Cooperation with Credit 


A five-point program for greater / 
service by credit executives to sales 
managers and for increased mutual 
understanding was advanced by 
speakers of the Quincy Sales Execu- 
tives Club in a panel program spon- 
sored by the club at a forum meet- 
ing of the Quincy Association of 
Credit Men. 

Harold Kappler, sales supervisor 
of Irwin Paper Company, was mod- 
erator of the discussion of ways in 
which credit management can help 
sales executives achieve more profita- 
ble sales. 

Larry Broemmel, assistant sales 
manager of Electric Wheel Company, 
and Loren Gillhouse, sales manager, 
Quincy Compressor Company, em- 
phasized the following needs: 


(1) The credit manager should 
provide all possible informa- 
tion to correlate with what the sales 
department has learned firsthand 
about the customer, particularly on 
new and borderline accounts. 
(2 Open terms should be offer: 4 
whenever possible. The credit 
department should lean toward the 
customer on marginal accounts. 
(3 Keep sales completely in- 
formed of any decisions to 
change terms of sale, holding of or- 
ders, dollar limits on accounts, and 


notification before placing accounts 
for collection. 


(4 
(5 


Credit should assist in the 
training of all new salesmen. 


The credit department should 
periodically visit the larger 


accounts and always advise sales of 
any improvement in borderline ac- 
counts. 

Both speakers urged thorough in- 
vestigation of prospective customers 
by both Sales and Credit, pointing up 
the special information needed: na- 
ture of customer’s product and the 
competitive position; the customer’s 
length of time in business and his 
progress; adequacy of production 
facilities, and the capabilities of the 
management and other personnel. 

Cliff Garrison, assistant sales pro- 
motion manager, Moorman Manufac- 
turing Company, summarizing for 
the sales executives, said 90 per cent 
of the problems or obstacles rising 
between credit and sales were the 
results of misunderstandings. Observ- 
ing that credit executives usually are 
critical by nature, while sales execu- 
tives for the most part are visionary, 
Mr. Garrison underscored the im- 
portance of credit executive under- 
standing of the sales department and 
application of better human relations 
in both correspondence and personal 
contacts with sales personnel. Both 
Sales and Credit, he said, should con- 
stantly keep in mind the purposes 
and values of each department to the 
company. A good credit executive 
should always be a top salesman, the 
audience was told. 

Mr. Kappler is president of the 
Sales Executives Club of Quincy, 
Messrs. Broemmel and Gillhouse past 
presidents. Mr. Garrison is vice pres- 
ident. Ralph Thieman, owner of 
Quincy Leather and Supply Com- 
pany, is president of the Quincy As- 
sociation of Credit Men. 


Still Time to Register! 
ALUMNI CONFERENCE 


Graduate School of Credit and Financial Management 


Dartmouth College Campus 
July 31- August 3, 1957 


For Executive Award holders only 
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Their New Home Is Entirely Owned by 


eS throughout, 
with automatic passenger ele- 
vator and acoustical treatment of 
ceilings and walls, a completely re- 
modeled, three-story downtown struc- 
ture, wholly owned, is now the center 
of activities of the Indianapolis As- 
sociation of Credit Men and the In- 
dianapolis Association of Credit 
Men’s Service, Inc. The structure, at 
130 East New York Street, Indian- 
apolis 9, has a new front, of buff 
brick with green stone around the 
entrance and large picture window, 
and between windows on the second 


Indianapolis Association of Credit Men 


Three-Story Structure Is Completely Remodeled 


5 Sd 





floor. The association occupies the 
second and third floors. The first 
floor and lower area are rented. 
The two main operative handicaps 
which had prompted the project— 
congestion and noise —have been 
eliminated in the new structure. The 
association now has twice as much 
space for its own use—12,000 square 
feet—as it had in the old location. 
All ceilings are of metal lath, over 
which are two coats of standard plas- 
ter. Additionally a coat of acoustical 


_ plaster has been troweled’ on, and a 


final coat of acoustical plaster 
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sprayed on, achieving a beaut 
finish. 

The walls in all areas containin/ 
machines are covered with per‘oratej 
boarding behind which are batts of 
spun glass covered with cloth. Th 
open-office effect has been achieved 
by using acoustical partitions, with 
glass, around desks of personnel why 
dictate or otherwise need a decree 9 
privacy. 

All new metal shelving was jp. 
stalled in both stories, from floor ty 
ceiling, and is used to substitute fo, 
expensive partitions. Also, in the 
front of one of these areas are pleated 
drapes suspended on transverse rods, 
absorbing noise and providing sepa. 
ration of private office space that js 
pleasing to the eye. The lighting js 


fluorescent, the flooring asphalt tile. 


































Open-Shelf Filing System 






A special file room in the basement 
is equipped with a modern open-sheli 
filing system, conserving space while 
increasing efficiency in handling. 

A 300-ton air conditioning unit is 
located in the basement, with cooling 
tower on the roof. 

An attractive two-color brochure, 
titled “Going Forward,” with a 50th 
Anniversary seal on the front page, 
described the many services on the 
inside spread. The back page was 
given to a striking picture of the 
building entrance with the associa- 
tion name in impressive lettering. 

L. S. Abbett of Spickelmier Com. 
pany is association president. Ralph 
Johns is executive manager of the 
association and Fred J. Hamerin of 
Lilly Varnish Company has headed 


the service organization. 













PERSONNEL MART 


Position Wanted 


IN CLEVELAND, OHIO, or within 100 
miles radius. Thoroughly qualified 
as commercial, industrial or general 
credit manager, assistant treasurer, in 
addition to accounting, auditing and 
taxes. Fellow, National Institute of 


Credit. CFM BOX 442. 







Services Available 
I Can Save you $5,000 each year by 
just eliminating bad accounts. ! can 
greatly increase your sales through 
credits. Industrial experience, whole- 
sale accounts. B.A. 4 years’ experi- 


ence. $7,500. Box #443 CFM. 


















Gray Is Panel Moderator at 
Canada-U. S. Trade Session 


Featuring a gathering of Canadian- 
U. S. government officials and trade 
specialists in Toledo was a panel dis- 
cussion of the fundamentals of im- 
port and export trade between the 
two countries, which had as modera- 
tor Philip J. Gray, secretary, National 
Association of Credit Men and direc- 
tor of its foreign department. The St. 
Lawrence Seaway, relations of Cana- 
dian-U. S. businessmen, industrial 
development opportunities in Canada, 
transportation and credit held the 
interest of representatives at the full- 
day session of the confeience, which 
was sponsored jointly by the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United 
States, Toledo Chamber of Commerce 
and Toledo Council on World Affairs. 


Mutual Interests Discussed 


John E. Taylor, export manager, 
Surface Combustion Corporation, 
Toledo, and chairman, world trade 
committee, Toledo Chamber of Com- 
merce, presided over the morning 
session. Adm. Robert W. Cary, presi- 
dent, Trans-World Shipping Service, 
Inc., Toledo, and president of the 
Toledo Council on World Affairs, 
presided in the afternoon. 

Speaker Richard L. Bowditch, 
chairman of the board, C. H. Sprague 
& Son Company, Boston, former 
president, Chamber of Commerce of 
the U. S., discussed common business 
interests of Canada and the United 
States. Dr. Claude M. Isbister, direc- 
tor of international trade relations, 
department of trade and commerce, 
Ottawa, spoke on opportunities in the 
industrial development of Canada. 


Range of Panel Topics 


Participants in the panel discus- 
sion conducted by NACM’s Philip 
Gray and their respective topics were: 
Harry Pohlad, traffic manager, Dun- 
dee Truck Line, Inc., Toledo, and 
Robert F. Magee, manager Chicago 
office, world commerce department, 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad, “Trans- 
portation”; Theodore Metcalf, assist- 
ant secretary and treasurer, Toledo 
Scales Company, “Customs and Docu- 
mentation”; and A. H. Ahlers, assist- 
ant treasurer and general credit man- 
ager, Owens-Illinois Glass Company, 
Toledo, on “Credit.” 

The role of the U. S. businessman 
and his opposite number in Canada 
was discussed by A. Boyd Campbell, 
chairman of the board, Mississippi 


MAYOR KEALOHA of Hilo, Hawaii, presents an honorary certificate of Hilo 
citizenship to K. Calvin Sommer, assistant treasurer and credit manager, The 
Youngstown Sheet. & Tube Company, Youngstown, Ohio, vice president Credit 
Research Foundation, Inc., and head of its finance committee. Looking on is 
Paul W. Miller, president of Marlborough Company, Atlanta, past president 
NACM and past president Credit Research Foundation, which he helped establish. 


School Supply Company, and chair- 
man of the board of the U. S. Cham- 
ber, and Raymond Dupuis, president 
and managing director, Dupuis Freres 
Limitee, Montreal, who is the presi- 
dent of the Canadian Chamber of 
Commerce. 

M. W. O6ettershagen, deputy ad- 
ministrator, St. Lawrence Seaway De- 
velopment Corporation, Washington, 
D. C., at, the afternoon session dis- 
cussed the progress of the St. Law- 
rence Seaway. Bernard R. Baker, 
president, B. R. Baker Company, who 
heads the Toledo Chamber, presided 
at the Canadian-U. S. international 
luncheon. 


Banks and Stores Act to Halt 
Wave of Bad Check Passing 


Action is being taken by banks 
and retail stores to curtail the surge 
of bad check passing, which in fiscal 
1956 brought an increase of 22 per 
cent of bad checks (total, 28,702) 
examined by the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation laboratories, and an 
overall rise of one-third in the year. 

The American Bankers Associa- 
tion believes worthless checks could 
be eliminated if banks would refuse 
to cash or advance funds on uncol- 
lected items. Many stores are experi- 


menting with identification cards. 
Under one plan, individuals identify 
themselves ahead of the filling out of 
cards requisite to the cashing of 
checks, the store having on file a 
duplicate card. 

Most checks are for such small 
amounts that banks and stores ac- 
cept the losses rather than incur the 
cost of tracing the writers. It’s the 
“professionals” who are the main 
concern in a period in which nine 
months showed $1.6 trillions worth 
of checks, good and bad, handled by 
banks of 344 cities reporting to the 
Federal Reserve. 


Borrowing Is a Symbol of 
Confident Future: Dichter 


“Borrowing is becoming a symbol 
of confidence in the future,” and con- 
sumer finance companies are urged 
to take advantage of the new psy- 
chology by altering their promo- 
tional, public relations and advertis- 
ing policies. Dr. Ernest Dichter, 
president of the Institute for Motiva- 
tional Research, points out that the 
old attitude toward borrowing money 
is fast changing because “people are 
realizing that credit is one of the 
chief instruments in building the 
prosperous economy of the United 
States.” 
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WHO CARES if he slices into the palm-studded rough of these beautiful links 


at Miami 
May 12-16, 1957. 


Inflation’s Tinge Pervades 
Economists’ Rosy Estimates 

Since it now “takes approximately 
three construction dollars to buy what 
one dollar would buy in 1940, an esti- 
mated one-third, or $7 billions, of 
what is now reported as earnings of 
manufacturing and utility corpora- 
tions really should be regarded as 
cost, unless we agree that a 1920, a 
1930, a 1950 and a present-day dollar 
are all the same, or at least not dif- 
ferent enough to bother about,” de- 
clares W. A. Walker, vice president 
and controller, United States Steel 
Corporation. He calls on controllers to 
“make their managements alert to the 
effects of inflation on depreciation 
reserves.” 

The economic outlook is sanguine, 
according to a number of economists 
who participated in a panel discus- 
sion at the national conference of the 
Controllers Institute of America, in 
New York, but warning was given 
that the influence of inflation and 
speculation must be taken into con- 
sideration in every phase. 

The record increase of $8 billions 
in business expenditures for new 
plants and equipment is the dynamic 
influence in the economy today, ac- 
cording to Dean Arthur R. Upgren, 
Amos Tuck Graduate School of Busi- 
ness, Dartmouth College, and member 
of the faculty, NACM Graduate 
School of Credit and Financial Man- 
agement. 

Recurrence of catastrophic eco- 
nomic cycles is not likely in the view 


of Donald B. Woodward, chairman 


Beach! Bring your clubs to the 61st annual Credit Congress, NACM, 


finance committee, Vick Chemical 
Company, although “fluctuations of 
the magnitude of 1921 and 1938 are 
possible.” He sees these trends: 
greater economic progress in this 
third quarter of the twentieth cen- 
tury than in any other quarter-cen- 
tury in world history; a rising price 
level for the rest of our lives— 
a rise that may be irregular but will 
be unmistakable; and continuation of 
big government indefinitely. 

General level of business activity 
will continue to rise over the next 
six to nine months in the view of 
Dexter M. Keezer, vice president and 
director of the department of eco- 
nomics, McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Company. 


EDP Course for Management 
Emphasizes Planning and Use 


In a course for company execu- 
tives which emphasized the general 
principles guiding the planning and 
use of electronic equipment, to insure 
that management derive the benefits 
of electronic systems, consideration 
was given to the “controller’s concept 
of functions” compared with “data 


‘ processing concepts.” It was noted 


that “if a computer is purchased, all 
activities of the billing department, 
accounts receivable, and some of 
those of the credit department, will 
have disappeared into the computer.” 

Instructors in the five-day 30-hour 
course in New York, sponsored by 
Canning, Sisson and Associates, Los 
Angeles, and Data Processing Coun- 
selors, New York, were Richard G. 
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Canning, author of “Electronic Da, 
Processing for Business and Indy 
try” and publisher of Data Prox eSsing 
Digest, a monthly review of articly 
on electronic data processing, an( 
Felix Kaufman. Mr. Kaufman is fo. 
mer assistant professor of ACCOunting 
at the University of Rochester an( 
applications specialist on the RC\ 
Bizmac EDP project. 


Photocopier for Books, 
Magazines Adds to Uses 


A new, compact copier, the Apeco 
Panel-Lite Copier of American 
Photocopy Equipment Company, has 
been designed to copy pages from 
books and magazines, as well as other 
material requiring a flat bed printer, 
Snug contact permits sharp, clear 
copy of the entire page from gutter 
to outer edges. The copying surface 
is special 3-ply filtered glass and has 
a removable cover. An automatic 
timer is built into the unit, which 
measures 1914"x13"x4” overall. 

The Panel-Lite Copier is engi. 
neered for use with the Apeco Auto. 
Stat as well as other processing 
methods. The Apeco Dial-A-Matic 
Auto-Stat is an all-purpose machine 
that will copy any color, opaque or 
transparent: original printed on one 
or both sides. 


C. E. Harris Now Heads 


Knoxville Association 
C. E. Harris, of H. T. Hackney 


Company, Knoxville, has been named 
president of the Knoxville Wholesale 
Credit Associa- 
tion, to fill out 
the term of Paul 
E. Skeen, of 
House - Hasson 
Hardware Com- 
pany, who re- 
signed because of 
ill health. W. E. 
G. Godwin, East 
Tennessee Pack- 
ing Company, has been named to 
fill the vacancy created by Mr. Harris’ 
promotion. 

Mr. Harris headed the Knoxville 
association’s membership committee 
in 1954 when it won national recog: 
nition for outstanding membership 
gain over a five-year period. The 
company with which he is associated, 
H. T. Hackney, is a charter me:uber 
of the Knoxville unit. 


C. E. HARRIS 





Deaths 


— 


George H. Nippert, Huntington 
Secretary, Former National V.P. 


George H. Nippert, NACM vice 
president (1949-50), national direc- 
tor (1947-49) and president of the 
Chic:go Association of Credit Men 
(1942-44), was at the time of his 
death: the secretary of the Hunting- 
ton (W. Va.) Credit Men’s Associa- 
tion. 

Mr. Nippert had accepted the Hunt- 
ington post to keep close touch with 
credit management following his re- 
tirement as district credit and office 
manager of Procter & Gamble Dis- 
tributing Company, at Chicago after 
45 years with the company, 19 of 
them in Cincinnati. 


Walter Sack of Grand Rapids 
Was NACM Director 1933-36 


Walter Sack, an executive of Al- 
fred J. Brown Seed Company, Grand 
Rapids, Mich., when he was active in 
credit work, had served as a director 
of the National Association of Credit 
Men from 1933 to 1936 following a 
term as president of the Grand Rapids 
Association. 

Mr. Sack later became city man- 
ager of Grand Rapids and more re- 
cently was administrative director of 
the Sunshine hospital there. 


Harry Butcher’s Death Ends 
Years of Service to Credit 


The death of Harry E. Butcher, 
general credit manager, Cities Serv- 
ice Oil Company, Chicago, since 
1933, followed years of service as 
treasurer of the American Petroleum 
Credit Association, of which he was 
a charter member and at one time 
chairman. From schools of Kansas, 
his home state, he joined Empire Gas 
& Fuel Company, Bartlesville, Okla., 
which later became Cities Service. 
He was a past director of the Chicago 
Association of Credit Men, active on 
the legislative committee of National 
and in the Workshops of the Credit 
Research Foundation. He held the 
Fellow Award of the Institute of 
Credit. 


0. Gerke, Utility Executive 


Otis Gerke, treasurer of the Wis- 
consin Power and Light Company, 
Madison, and a past president of the 
Madison Association of Credit Men 
(1949-50), died in a Madison hos- 


pital after a brief illness. He was 61. 
Mr. Gerke began with Eastern Wis- 
consin Electric Company, Sheboygan, 
in 1918 as an accounting clerk and 
had been treasurer of Wisconsin 
Power since 1930. 


Fred J. Bitterman 


Fred J. Bitterman, past president 
of the Cleveland Association of Credit 
Men, was for the last 17 years cashier 
and credit manager of. the Eberhard 
Manufacturing Company, Division of 
Eastern Malleable Iron Company, 
with which he had been associated 
43 years, starting in the plant at 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


A. Dorst 1. 


A. Dorst, president, Dorst Jewelry 
Company, Cincinnati, was president 
of the Cincinnati Association of 


Credit Men in 1929-30. 


T. C. Turner 


T. C. Turner, secretary-treasurer, 
Phoenix Hosiery Company, Milwau- 
kee. Active in the Milwaukee Associa- 
tion of Credit Men, he had served as 
a member of the board for 18 years 
and from 1949-50 was treasurer of 
the association. 


Two Associations Launching 
Special Education Programs 


Educational programs specialized 
to membership needs have been in- 
troduced by the Hawaii Association 
of Credit Men and the Rochester 
Credit and Financial Management 
Association. 

With faculty drawn from the mem- 
bership, the Hilo Chapter of the 
Hawaii association is conducting a 
six-week evening course in credit and 
collections with two-hour sessions 
Mondays and Thursdays, no home- 
work, and a new topic each week. 
Included are investigation, analysis, 
collections, letter-writing, law, ethics, 
and teamwork in sales and credit. 
Any surplus from the $5 tuition fee 
goes toward an educational fund. 

At Rochester, noonday manage- 
ment discussions on the third Wed- 
nesday of each month were arranged 
by the credit education. committee, 
headed by Donald M. Kladstrup, as- 
sistant to general manager, Eastman 
Kodak Company. These are in addi- 
tion to the National Institute of 
Credit courses in cooperation with 
the University of Rochester. A 
speaker headlines each discussion. 


ERE under one cover are 

10! actual examples of 
credit executives' letters which 
not only augment sales and 
speed up collections but also 
develop customer satisfaction 
by constructive use of credit. 


All the steps of credit cor- 
respondence, from Pre-Order 
and First Order letters to Late 
Demand messages, are covered 
in this volume—and every one 
of them is a proven success 
story. 


BUILD GOODWILL 
AS YOU COLLECT 


[: the period ahead, with 
sharpened competition and 
narrowing profit, every letter 
you write becomes extra-impor- 
tant. "The Selling Side of Cred- 
it Correspondence" was com- 
piled to help you make your 
letters producel 


PRICE $1.50 PER COPY 
Send for your copy TODAY 


Publications Department 


National Association of Credit Men 
229 Fourth Ave. New York 3, N.Y. 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS IMPORTANT TO CREDIT 


PORTLAND, OREGON 
March 20-21-22 
Annual Northwest Credit Conference 


J 


Boston, MASSACHUSETTS 
March 25-27 
Credit Management Workshop 


¢ 


MiaMI BeEacH, FLORIDA 

May 12-16 

6lst Annual Credit Congress and 
Convention, National Association 


of Credit Men 
& 


STANFORD, CALIFORNIA 
July 7-20 

Stanford University Session of the 
'  NACM Graduate School of Credit 


and Financial Management 


¢ 


Hanover, New HAMPSHIRE 

July 31-August 3 

First Alumni Conference of the 
NACM Graduate School of Credit 
and Financial Management, Dart- 
mouth College Campus 


¢ 


Hanover, New HAMPSHIRE 

August 4-17 

Dartmouth College Session of the 
NACM Graduate School of Credit 


and Financial Management 
# 


Cuicaco, ILLINoIs 

September 19-20 

Great Lakes Regional Credit Confer- 
ence, including Illinois, Indiana, 
Michigan and Wisconsin 


£ 


LincoLn, NEBRASKA 

September 25-27 

Annual Tri-State Credit Conference, 
including lowa, Nebraska and 


South Dakota 
& 


San Francisco, CALIFORNIA 

October 13-16 

Annual Conference of American 
Petroleum Credit Association. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACEUSETTS 

October 16-17 

New England District Credit Confer- 
ence, covering Connecticut, Maine. 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 
Rhode Island and Vermont. 


* 


BuFFALO, New YorK 

October 17-19 

Tri-State Credit Conference, includ- 
ing New York, New Jersey and 
Eastern Pennsylvania 


e 


CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 

October 19-22 

Annual Southeastern Credit Confer- 
ence, covering Tennessee, Missis- 
sippi, Alabama, Georgia, Florida, 
South Carolina, North Carolina, 
Louisiana 


¢ 


San Dreco, CALIFORNIA 

October 24-26 

Pacific Southwest Credit Conference 
including California, Arizona, 
Utah, Colorado, Nevada 


¢ 


Kansas City, Missouri 

November 13-15 

Quad-State Annual Credit Confer- 
ence, including Kansas, Missouri, 
Southern and Western Illinois. 


¢ 


OKLAHOMA City, OKLAHOMA 

November 18-20 

Annual Southwest Credit Conference, 
including Oklahoma, Texas, Ari- 
zona, Arkansas, Louisiana and 
New Mexico 


Protestant Council Honors 
W. H. Pouch and T. W. Estes 


Honorees of a dinner held under 
the auspices of the Protestant Council 
of the City of New York were William 
H. Pouch, chairman, Concrete Steel 
Company, past president National 
Association of Credit Men, and 
Thomas W. Estes, retired, former 
executive vice president, J. P. Stevens 
& Company. Henry H. Heimann, 
executive vice president, NACM, was 
a member of the sponsoring commit- 
tee. Proceeds were donated to the 
Council project for prevention of 
juvenile delinquency. 
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Mrs. Ruth Stewart Heads 
Des Moines Chamber Unit 


Mrs. Ruth Stewart, manager of the 
Credit Interchange department of 
National Association of Credit Men, 
Central Iowa , 
Unit, at Des 
Moines, has been 
elected president 
of the women’s 
division of the 
Greater Des 
Moines Chamber 
of Commerce. 

Mrs. Stewart, r 
a leader in Inter- wes eho ial 
change Bureau operation in the coun. 
try, after studies in a commercial 
college of her native lowa, entered 
the credit department of L. H. Kurtz 
Company. She began association 
work in 1934, took all educational 
courses it offered. 

She organized the Central lowa 
Unit’s Credit Women’s Club and 
helped organize similar clubs in Dav. 
enport, Sioux City and Cedar Rapids. 


Kelly, Burlington Industries, 
Heads Uptown Credit Group 


Charles A. Kelly, assistant treas- 
urer and credit manager of Burling. 
ton Industries, Inc., is the new pres- 
ident of The Up- 
town Credit 
Group, Inc. suc- 
ceeding Edwin C. 

Cox, assistant 
vice president, L. 
F. Dommerich 
Co., Inc., who 
was elected to the 
board of direc- 
tors of the Group. C. A. KELLY 

Joseph C. Locastro, vice president, 
Commercial Factors Corporation, 
was named first vice president. 
Joseph F. Gilroy, assistant vice pres- 
ident, Mill Factors Corporation, be- 
comes second vice president and 
board chairman. Nelson B, Hazeltine 
continues as secretary-treasurer and 
Miss Agnes M. Hyer as assistant sec- 
retary. : 


Drug Export Club Elects 

Paul Clever, assistant export man- 
ager, Mallinckrodt Chemical Works, 
has been elected chairman of the 
Drug and Chemical Export Club of 
the Foreign Credit Interchange Bu- 
reau, National Association of Credit 
Men. Vice chairman is_ Irving 
Michaels, credit manager, Revlon [n- 
ternational Corporation. 





A. D. MITCHELL R. L. TOBIN 


F. E. HOLLEY J. M. PARRISH, JR. 


Named President Machinery 
Company; Had Been Treasurer 


A. Dale Mitcheil has been elected 
president of The Waterbury Farrel 
Foundry & Machine Company, Water- 
bury, Conn. He began with the com- 
pany in 1942 as controller, becoming 
treasurer and a director in 1954. He 
also is a director of the Citizens & 
Manufacturers National Bank, Water- 
bury. 

Mr. Mitchell had been associated 
with public accounting firms for 16 
years before going with Waterbury 
Farrel. Following graduation with 
honors from Trinity College, in 1924, 
he went into General Electric Com- 
pany’s accounting division, Schenec- 
lady, N. Y., for a year’s training. 

Arthur D. Patterson succeeds Mr. 
Mitchell as treasurer. 


Bank Officer Heads School 
Board, Credit Association 

As controller of the Genesee Valley 
Union Trust Company, Rochester, 
N. Y., banking’s his business, but 


ROBERT VOLGER H. B. SIMPSON 


Executives in the News 


Frank E. Holley is equally devoted 
to civic and association progress. He 
has won honor in election to presi- 
dency of the Rochester Credit and 
Financial Management Association 
and additionally is president of the 
Gates-Chili Central School Board, 
now on a major building program. 
Mr. Holley is a graduate of the 
University of Illinois and the Grad- 
uate School of Credit and Financial 
Management, NACM, Dartmouth. 


Richard L. Tobin Joins 
Campbell Soup Company 


Richard L. Tobin, formerly direc- 
tor of public affairs for the New York 
Herald Tribune, has been named as- 
sistant to the president of Campbell 
Soup Company, Camden, N. J. Mr. 
Tobin is the son ‘of the late Richard 
G. Tobin, who was editor of CREDIT 
AND FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT from 
1933 until 1952. 

A graduate of the University of 
Michigan, Richard L. Tobin began 
with the Herald Tribune in 1932. He 
was for many years radio and tele- 
vision news director of that news- 
paper before appointment as director 
of public affairs in 1953. He also was 
for several years visiting professor of 
journalism at the Pulitzer School of 
Columbia University. On leave of 
absence from the H-T for a year, he 
served as public relations director of 
the National Citizens Committee for 
Eisenhower-Nixon. 


Treasurer-Director Began As 
Plant Engineer in Company 


The new president of the Rich- 
mond Association of Credit Men, 
Jack M. Parrish, Jr., began his career 
as an engineer in 1946, On return 
from over three years overseas duty 
with the Army corps of engineers 
with rank of captain, he went with 
Concrete Pipe & Products Company, 
Inc., Richmond, as plant engineer, 


advancing in 1950 to assistant sec- 
retary-treasurer and credit manager, 
as well as a director. He also is as- 
sistant secretary-treasurer and direc- 
tor of Superior Building Units, Inc.. 
Spectra-Glaze Div. of Concrete Pipe 
& Products, Lynchburg Concrete Pipe 
& Products Company, and Southern 
Brick & Supply Company. 

A graduate of Virginia Military 
Institute (B.S. in C.E., 1943), Mr. 
Parrish is Richmond area chairman 
for Crusade for Freedom. 


Twin Honors to Ohio Executive; 
Education Continues Unabated 

H. Barbee Simpson last year was 
elevated to vice president and direc- 
tor of credit sales, The American 
Lubricants Company, Dayton, Ohio. 
He recently was named president of 
The Dayton Association of Credit 
Men after serving four years as di- 
rector. Mr. Simpson is a member of 
the Graduate School of Credit and 
Financial Management, NACM, Dart- 
mouth, class of °57. 

Kentucky-born, Tennessee-educated, 
Mr. Simpson migrated to Ohio in 
1938. On special Government assign- 
ment in World War II, he found him- 
self in California but returned to 
Ohio in 1950 as credit manager for 
American Lubricants. 


Movie Capital Had No Lure 
For This Montana Executive 
Turning one’s back on Hollywood 
is like the man biting the dog—it’s 
news. Robert Volger left Hollywood, 
where he had attended Hollywood 
High School and Los. Angeles City 
College, to migrate east to Billings, 
Montana. From department store 
managerial work, he went with 
General Electric Supply Company, 
Billings, six years ago. He has pro- 
gressed in credit leadership, culminat- 
ing in recent election as president 
of the NACM Montana-Wyoming 
Unit. 
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Cuicaco, Itt.—The Financial Editors’ Merry-Go-Round meeting 
of The Chicago Association of Credit Men had as panel members 
William N. Clark, Chicago Tribune; Sam Lyons, Finance Maga- 
zine; Ray Vicker, Wall Street Journal; Herman Gastrell Seely, 
Chicago Daily News, and Austin C. Wehrwein, Chicago Sun 
Times. David Dillman, Inland Steel Company, was moderator. 


Rocuester, N.Y.—Lloyd S. Cochrane, vice president, Lockport 
Mills, Inc., Lockport, N.Y., had for his topic “American Profiles” 
at the regular meeting of the Rochester Credit & Financial 
Management Association, Inc. How bank and commercial credit 
men can help each other was the subject of the association’s 
management discussion group under D. M. Kladstrup, Eastman 
Kodak Company, chairman, credit education committee. 


Detroit, Micu.—James C. Monroe, coordinator of electronic sys- 
tems for banking, Burroughs Corporation, spoke before the 
Detroit Association of Credit Men on “Gearing Industry for 
a Higher Standard of Family Living.” 


SPpoKANE, WasH.—The money market provided the subject of 
discussion by E. J. McWilliams, executive vice president, Fidelity 
Savings & Loan Association, at the luncheon meeting of the 
Spokane Merchants Association. 


Newark, N.J.—‘“Credit Problems in the Metal and Electronics 
Field” were discussed by William A. Duvel, manager of the 
metals and electronics division, National Credit Office, New 
York, before a joint meeting of the New Jersey Association of 
Credit Executives and the Credit Women’s Group. 


ALBUQUERQUE, N.M.—Sam J. Schneider, special representative, 
NACM, was speaker at the annual banquet meeting of the 
Tri-State Credit Association here. 


CincinnaTI, On10—“Venture Capital and Credit for Small Busi- 
ness” was the topic of Edward Wimmer, vice president, National 
Federation of Independent Business, Inc., at the iuncheon meet- 
ing of the Cincinnati Association of Credit Men. A panel discus- 
sion of insurance articles in CREDIT AND FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT 
which featured another meeting of the association had these 
participants: Louis A. Helming, A. W. Shell Company; John 
Earls, Earls-Blain; Herman Schottenfels, Schottenfels, Lukie & 
Company. 


Los ANGELES, CALiIr.—Tour of the facilities of Southern California 
Gas Company headquarters office was recently enjoyed by mem- 
bers of the Credit Managers Association of Southern California, 
Inc. The telephone service bureau, service dispatch, and machine 
accounting operations were inspected. Hosts were E. F. Beatie, 
supervisor of meter reading, collections and credit; customers 
department manager L. E. Green; commercial manager Samuel 
Unitt and vice president C. A. Renz. 


Boston, Mass.—“Compromise—Rehabilitation or Chiseling” was 
the discussion topic of Arthur T. Wasserman, attorney, at the 
dinner meeting of the Boston Credit Men’s Association. Mem- 
bers of the National Institute of Credit, Boston Chapter, heard 
Kenneth G. MacKay, credit manager, Gulf Oil Corporation, 
Boston Div., speak on “Profit through Sound Credit.” 


PirrsspurcH, Pa.—David T. Snowdon, assistant vice president, 
Mellon National Bank & Trust Company, Farmers Bank office, 
Pittsburgh, took under consideration important indicators of 
financial progress before the Credo luncheon meeting of The 
Credit Association of Western Pennsylvania. Speakers at sub- 
sequent meetings and their topics were: John U. Anderson, 
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attorney, Kirkpatrick, Pomeroy, Lockhart & Johnson, “Credit 
Responsibility of Public Authorities”; Frank L. Cooper, treas. 
urer, Crucible Steel Company of America, “Handling the 
Marginal Account”; Ralph H. Demmler, attorney with Reed, 
Smith, Shaw & McClay, and former chairman, Securities Ex. 
change Commission, “SEC and the Financing of Small Business,” 


Terre Haute, Inp.—Current economic problems came under the 
scrutiny of Thomas J. Finnerty, of Terre Haute Savings Bank, 
at the meeting of the Terre Haute Association of Credit Men. 
Mr. Finnerty is a past president of the association. 


Muskecon, Micu.—Harold J. Workman, manager of industrial 
relations, Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Inc., addressed the 


Muskegon Chapter, NACM. His talk was called “Something 


for Something.” 


Syracuse, N.Y.—Walter F. Brooks, deputy superintendent, New 
York State Insurance Department, was speaker at the meeting 
of the Syracuse Association of Credit Men. 


Youncstown, On1o—“Let’s Take a Look at Wholesale Banking” 
was the subject of Elwood V. Denton, assistant cashier, Federal 
Reserve Bank, at the dinner meeting of the Youngstown Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men. 


Worcester, Mass.—‘‘Banking Today” was the topic of Edward 
L. Clifford, president, Worcester County Trust Company, at the 
meeting of the Worcester County Association of Credit Men. 


With the Women’s Groups 


Datias, TExas—P. E. Gade, Gaylord Container Corporation, was 
speaker at the meeting of the Dallas Wholesale Credit Women’s 
Group. Miss Marie Louise La Noue, chairman, National Credit 
Women’s executive committee, was a guest. Miss La Noue is 
assistant credit manager, The Times-Picayune Publishing Com- 
pany, New Orleans. 


Rocuester, N.Y.—The Women’s Group of the Rochester Credit 
and Financial Management Association, Inc., voted to award 
a full scholarship to a member attending the evening class in 
“Credit and Collection Principles,” one of a sequence of three 
courses in credit and financial management at the University 
School of the University of Rochester, which the Rochester 
association is presenting in cooperation with the university. 
T. W. Moss, regional credit manager, Eastman Kodak Company, 
is instructor for the course. 


St. Paut, Minn.—J. N. Meyers, credit manager, St. Paul Dispatch- 
Pioneer Press, told the St. Paul Credit Women’s Club about the 
credit operations of a metropolitan newspaper. Mr. Meyers is 
president of the St. Paul Association of Credit Men. 


Detroit, Micu.—Leslie Putnam, assistant trust officer, Manufac- 
turers National Bank, spoke about estate planning before the 
Credit Women’s Club of the Detroit Association of Credit Men. 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—Frederick L. Deming, first vice president, F=deral 
Reserve Bank of St. Louis, was speaker at the “Top Managem’ 
Night” meeting of the Credit Women’s Club of St. Lou's. At 
a following gathering Mrs. Evelyn L. Meints, general credit 
manager, R. E. Funsten Company, discussed the components of 
effective letter writing. 
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